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Important S:bath-School 
BCKS 


PUBLI£ED BY 


LEE & SHELRD, Boston. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





TOPICS OF THE TIME. 








JUST OUT. 


HEAVENWARD LeEbD. 


BY JANE R. SOMMERS. 
A New Novel of Great Interest. 


Those who care to expand their ideas of the true 
philosophy of life,as well as those who read for 
the mere entertainment that novels afford, should 
read this book. 


Cloth-extra, gilt. Price, $1.75. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 
822 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE WINDOW: 


Or, THE SONGS OF THE WRENS. 


A Song Cycle. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
With Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Quarto cloth, extra gilt, and gilt edges. Price, $8. 





“What more ean heart wish than Alfred Tenny- 
son’s verse and Arthur Sullivan’s music? . . 
Both are worthy the reputation of the first song- 
er and the first song-setter of the day.’’—London 


3. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mall, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. Y. 


NOW READY. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: Fourth 
Series: March to September, 1870. 

These verbatim ph »nographic Reports taken by 

T. J. Ellinwood of Mr. Beecher’s current Sermons, 
are the only authentic and authorized issue. 


8vo., 456 pages. Extra cloth, beveled boards. 
Price, $2.50. 


First, Second, and Third Series also ready. 
Uniform binding : $2.50 per vol. 


“ Thousands of readers will be glad to possess, in 
this cheap and elegant form, these corrected Ser- 
muee< of perhaps the greatest of living preachers— 

whose Heart is as warm and catholic as his 





abilities are great, and whose Sermons combine 
fidelity to spi ritual truth, great 

imagination. fervid rhetoric. and v 
ing, with intense human sy: quate Roel and robust com- 
men sense.”’— British iew. 


*,* For sale by all Seartee or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price, by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


A NEW JUVENILE. 
By the Author of STEPPING HEAVENWARD. 


THE PERCYS. By Mrs. PRENTISS, author of 
“ Flower of the Family,” Little Susy,” etc., etc. 
16mo. $1.25. 


“A more beautiful picture of a model Christian 
home is not often portrayed, than this of the Percys. 
The mother especially is a sweet, beautiful model. 
And yet dne — sees that imperfections, wants, 
sorrows, struggle 4-2. a even in such a home, 
and the constant of the gifted writer is to 
show that ali may attain to the standard che pre- 
sents. Our homes will be made — and happier 
by the introduction of this pene ox. Ita ared 

nally in the columns of The New York 

ap now in book form will go on its errand of use- 

fulness into hundreds and thousands of homes 

through the land. By all means get one or more 

copies for your Sunday-schoo! library.”—S.S.Times. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 

770 Broadway, (cor. of 9th-st.,) N. Y 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of its price. 


ower, glorious 
orous reason- 





erver, 





* Hall’s Journal of Health is a doctor at your elbow 
te nudge you in your bad habits and warn you 
against every-day ills. The last is packed with 
short and pithy articles on Coal Fires, Ague, Sui- 
cide, Tooth Picks, Complaining, Choral Hydrate, 
Winter Shoes, Hearty Suppers, etc., etc.”—Chicago 
Advance. 


April Number Just Ready. 
Price 15 cents; $1.50 per year. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


Pablishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, |*° 


451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Estimates d Cata- 
gaan me ouies. ue 


CERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Se f Text- 
nd for Catalogues © fort Berks. HOLT, 
2 Bond &t., New York. 








By JAMES PARTON. lvol. 12mo. $2.00. 


CONTENTS :—Uncle Sam’s Treatment of his Ser- 
vants, The Yankees at Home, Congressional Pecca- 
dilloes, International Copyright, Our Roman Catho- 
lic Brethren, How Congress wastes its Time, The 
Clothes Mania, Log-Rolling at Washington, Our Is- 
raelitish Brethren, Correspondence of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, The Government of the City of New 
York. 

Many of the papers in this volume relate to some 
of the most important questions now cl pu 
li way while all of them are of timely nter- 
= and are treated with the fullness of research 


the pengent force of statement characteristic 
of Mr. Parto 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpatd on re- 
ceipt of price bythe Publishers, 

JAMES RB. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 
Late TICKNOR & FIELDS, and FIELDS, OsGoop & Co. 
66 - 





Na ONLY IS Dr. GRAY ACKNOWL- 
dged to stand at the head of Botanical 
science in this — but his works have been 
appreciated and noted abroad for the thoro — 
— ocaee monet, , the procaon. and t 

gular clearness of language which dist wish 
them.”—Prof. Guyot, of Prineeton Col idisting 


BOTANICAL TEXT BOOKS, 


By Prof. ASA GRAY, M.D., 
Of Harvard University. 


The publishers invite attention to - | 
standard botanical text-books by Dr. ¢ — 


HOW PLANTS GRow.. 


Containing a Popular Flora, or an Arrangement and 
scription of Common Plants, both Wild and 
Cultivated, illustrated by more than 500 Draw- 
ings from Nature. Smal 4to, half bound. Price, 
This work is a simple, attractive, apa utifull 
illustrated Botany for Young Peopl Rrastits tA 
teach them how to begin to read, th f ———y- ond 
préfit, one large and eney chapter in the open Book 
of Nature. 
“* How Plants Grow’ is a remarkably successful 
effort of a truly learned man to write a k actual- 
ly adapted to young children. Atlantic Monthly. 


SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK OF 
BOTAN 


An easy introduction to a knowledge of all the 
common Plants of the United States, both Wild 


and. Cultivated. 8vo, cleth, 622 pages. Price, 


This is a new book, and is the most comprehensive 
and practical school botany ee. t has been 
warmly recommended by all who have aumuiesd it. 
We have space for only a few extracts: 


“This is ~~ AF student's hand-book of 
Botanical 8 


Botany ; as such I 
have no ae my it will take its lace in the front 
rank of Model School-Books.’ s’t Chadbourne, 
LL.D., of University of Wisconsin, and late Prof. 


of Botany, Williams College, Mass. 





LESSONS ont BOTANY AND VEGETA- 

LE PHYSIOLOGY. 

over 360 Wood Cuts, from original 

Drawings by ISAAC Srnscus; to which is a ded 

a copious Baotonery re) otanica 
Terms. 8vo., clo wn fy Price $1.30. 

“T have read ‘ ro ’s Lessons’ carefully, and am 

so much pleased with the Lak, and oe < ee 

“ene that I truly os it may be 

as a text-book wherever bo 

y a a 


Illustrated he 


3 tsnght.'—} 


MANUAL OF BOTANY. 


Octavo, with 20 Piptes, ijustrating her Sedges, 

Grasses, Ferns, etc a, Rae 
sue. 700 es. 

The same, bound with "the Lessons,” 

The same, with “ Mosses and Cee en $3,75. 
“ We use Gray’s Manual. I am familiar with many 
botanical text-books in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, but I know of none eee! to that by Dr. 
GRAY for advanced classes.”’ Prof. of 
Botany, Michigan State a College. 


STRUCTURAL AND D SYSTEMATIC BOT- 
ANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOL- 
oGYy. 

ing a fifth revised ottten of eo ae Retention: hg 
= Bo bane jlustrated by, ove Wood 


Pick 4. added a ful Vdtonnary or Dictionary of 
Botanical Terms. 1 vol., clo Price, $3. 


FLORA OF THE ‘SOUTHERN UNITED 
STATES. 
ntainin Abeiiane Descriptions of the Flewente 
” Plants = Ferns of Tennessee, North South | f 
Carolina, wGeorgia, “A ome, *MtssiesipDl, and 
rida ; he natural s: 
comm By A.W. yan CaraPMA ** 1 vol., 8vo., 
pages. Price, $3. 
The following veal 
the best authorities int 
received : 


testimonial, from one of 
is country, was recently 


“ UNIVERSITY OF aap eres Nov. 3, 1870. 
books are of su r excellence 


ent ‘0 in 
of Lae d ; while they are so instinct 

e science, breathe so philosophic a 
recre- 


patel 


it 

he most mo- 

is My we memos 
0 

> oan be 





tafe Text 
“J. 8. DAVIS, M.D., 
“ Prof. Anatomy, Materia Medica and Botany.” 


e shall have great pleasure in mak: very 
favorable heer for any be the eves works for in- 
trodu send comple es of the 
a Le and ried Book, ” and * ow Pia ants Grow,” 
for by mail, on receipt of HALF the 
appended pri 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


begets, for | to teac 


Manual of Bible -lections 


AND RESPONSIVE EXHISES. For Publicand 
Private qch ools of & Gras, Sabbath, Mission and 
hem hools, and Fam Wo rship. By Mrs. 8. 

ig pe. Cloth, $Uheap edition, morocco 
ae 


Bible Seteesentid) wercises, 


from Mrs. 8. B. Perry's Bib Meneal. 1émo. Half 
bound, 30 cents 


These manuals are mei: with great favor 
among Sunday-sehools of | denominations. The 
ublishers have received lters warmly commend- 
ng them from Pn of the-ominent clergymen of 
the comnery. 5 rintenats, Teachers, and all 
gpeesestes nD rel ous tehing, should examine 


Chronology 


of the Principal Events in {cred and Profane His- 
rr. Compiled from the pst authentic sources. 
By Stephen Hawes. 8vo., oth, $2.50. 


This work is designed foxonvenient seftovenes, 
and will be found valuab! to students. siyu 
general outline of the histry of the wor rl 
order of its progress No ¢ort has been spared to 
ae “es in rgard to the events re- 
is kid has ever been offered 
c,and it will spply a great want felt 
not only samestonl studets und writers, but by 
society Ay arg 


The Sunday-schoo Commentary. 


The New Testament; wit) Notes, Pictorial INus- 
| trations, — References. "he Gospels ana Acts. 

y Rey. Israel P. Warra, D.D. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. “Cloth, $2. 


The fact that this work wis first published ay the 
American Tract Society (aoston} is a sufficient 

e of its merit ani its theological sound- 
ness. 


ient, complete and ipexpensive aids in family and 
Sabbath-school instrection. ° 


The Model Prayer. 


A Course of Lectures onthe Lord’s Prayer. By 
ev. George e C. ey D.D., cuiher of a ee 
sen ve en,” * Representative Women, . 
16mo. Cloth, $1.50. ’ a 


It is said that on one occasion the elder Booth re- 
cited the — 8 Prayer ina parlor. At the close of 


= aed him stream- 
ge aay ity an ola Ra myha anked him, with — 


hildhood, but had never heard 

in have somewhat the feeling of that old 
— as we lay down Dr.Baldwin’s book—*The Model 
Prayer ’’—for cA we have heard and sees 
it from a child, we have never before so full 
ized the heights and depths, the pathos end | n- 
deur contained in its simple words.—Church Herald, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Church Music-Books. 


Jubilant Voices. 


A Collection of New Hymn Tunes, Chants, Sen- 
tences, Hotes and Anthems. Composed and Ar- 
e Use of Christian Churches of all 
Denomin home adapted to the wants of Choirs, 
we Associations Conventions, Singing-schools 

d the Home Ci Ly 4 with a Complete 
Theoretical, Practica ie essive System of 
Hlementary Instruction. By B. F. Baker and D. F. 
Hodges. $1.50. 


Sabbath Songs for Children’s Worship. 


By Leonard Marshall, assisted by J. C. Proctor 
and Samuel Burnham. A new Book of Hymnsand 
Tunes for use in Sabbath-schools. Paper, 30 cents; 
boards, 45 cents. 


Sold by all Book-sellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, N. Y. 


BOTANY. BOTANY. 


THE GENTLE SCIENCE. 


Botany is taught in 
the manuals of its 
ponent, 


PROF. ALPHONSO WOOD, 


who has recently com peated an entirely new 
work, condensing the ruit of years of stud 
and labor in one com pact and cheap vol- 
ume, V 


Wood’s American Botanist and Florist. 


It is contsonsy claimed at this & the 
most practicable ev written the 
oes, Though eom plete in liself it is re- 
ceded, for those who wish even a smaller 
manual, or an intro duction to the subject, 





our best schools from 
chief American ex- 


Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany, 
with whose aid the learner may draw many sunny 
lessons from Nature’s floral treasures. Then 

for the more patient and ———_ student 
who would penetrate the very arcana of 
the science, we have the ahatetepdapedie 
treatise known as 


Wood's New Class Book of Botany. 


To accompany either to the field, a_ neat 
~ mt been wei ed, containing Trow- 
wi . Pre ' 
ote. The whole is called mts — on 
Wood's Botanical Apparatus. 
The series thus enumerated may safely challenge 
all competition in = potas of merit or popularity, as 
dicated larger than those CA aul 
The books will be se 
onto f Bos 


alf price. _PRIC Lessons, $150, 
Il. Botanist, $2 50. i. x New fy ~ Book, $3 50. . 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


101 & 113 William St., New York. 


DRY GOODS. 
CREAT BARCAINS 


CARPETS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, 
Corner Nineteenth Street, 


Have just MARKED DOWN large lines desirable 
patterns of 








PER YARD. 


English Body Brussels, $1 75 and $2 
Do. Tapestry do. $1 123 to $1 25 


AND HAVE JU8T RECHIVED FRESH IMPOR- 
TATIONS OF 


Axminster, Moquette, Wil- 
ton and Velvet Carpets, 

In New and Elegant Designs, 

AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


ALSO, 


Upholstery Goods, Lace Cur- 
tains, Cornices, Pins, 
&c., &C., 


IN GREAT V VARIETY. 


BROADWAY. OOR. 19th STRERT. 





New French and English 
DRESS COODS, 


ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE & Co. 


Have Just Received a Fine Stock of New 
Designs in Poplins and Serges, French 
Suitings (with Fringes and Satin Strives 
for Trimmings), Silk and Wool Serges, 
Crepe De Chine, Poplins and Velours, in 
all the New Coforings; Balermo Poplins, 
Japanese Serges and Foulards, a New 
Material, in all Colors, Battiste Robes— 
The Latest Noveity; Cambrics, Piques, 
French, English, and Domestic Prints, 
&c., &c 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


LACES. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have open a Splendid assortment of 
Point & Applique Shawis, Flouncings, 
Hdkfs and Trimming Laces, in all 
widths, White and Black Duchess 
Trimming Laces, Vaienciennes Flounc- 
ing and Trimmings, Biack Thread 
Lace Flouncings, Parasol. Covers, 
Barbes, Sashes and Trimming Laces, 
Black Guipure Laces. Also, a fine 
stock of 


Paris Embroidered Sets, Hakts., &., 


IN NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, CAM 
BRIC AND LAWN HDEFS., IN EVERY 
GRADE, HAMBURG EDGINGS, IN- 
SERTIONS, RUFFLINGS, &c., &. 


ALSO, A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
PARASOLS 


Will be opened on MONDAY, March 13, 
At the Very Lowest Prices, 


BROADWAY, COR. (9th STREET. 








AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
DAILY, 
New Straw Coods, 





THE NURS§RY, 4 
PS ge PRS OUNGEST 


READERS. 
Tustrated 


$1.5 


Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHORE 


36 Bromfield street, Boston 


A MONTHLY 


d stamp for a sample 
number A say sere re you saw this a 


Newest Spring Shapes, 


EXHIBITED IN BONNET ROOM, 
CHEAP, 








J,3 corr 
atica 1a nee sHestionte 3 Be 








Publishers, 138 & 140 Grand §t., N. ¥- 


00., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Ag Fee CATALOGUE 
ier BOOKS 
PINCOTT & 

, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3114 Grand St., 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 





BROKAW BROS.’ 


SPECIALTIES IN 


MEN'S, BOYS’ & OHILDREN’S 


SPRING CLOTHING, 


NOW READY. 


Fourth Ave., opposite Cooper Union. 
Lafayette Place, opposite Astor Place. 








A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


AMERICAN 
MOQUETTE CARPETS 


IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS, 


Egual in all respects to the French, 
$3 AND $3 50 PER YARD. 


The Exclusive Sale of these Goods in this 
city is confined te them, 


AND NO OTHER HOUSE CAN OFFER 
THE SAME UNLESS 


Surreptitiously Obtained. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 
AT F. LOESER’ 


291 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
NOW OPENING graine.9 goous IN ALL DE- 





made arrangements for the coming year 


e 
to leaport direct nearly the whole of our stock, and 
L E OUR CU 


OM 
THE ENTIRE BENPROM. DERIVED THERE- 


We present this sea season a stock of; 
KIBBONS 
Which, for Variet; ty and Beauty, | 
UNSURPASSED | AN THE Cou RY. 


Our Mr. LOESER having resided during the past 
ten months in Silk Districts, has given us unusual 
advantages in the Seesanetion of specialties from 
our own designs. 


WE OFFER TE THIS WEEK 
A LINE OF 
TARTAN SASHES, 
For Ladies’ and Children’s wear, at 75c., 90c., and 
98e. Pst yard. 
Usual price, $1.25, $1.50, and $1.75. 
OuR LINE OF 


GUIPURE LACES, 


At %c. per eannot be bought elsewh f 
= gy $1.10 and $1.20. meat 


Ladies’ Genuine pe J dng HOSE, 2c., 
EMBROIDERED HO HOSE. Ste. pair. 
Extra Long English HOSK, very fine, 50. pair. 
NOVELTIES Al THE TIME 
TRIMMINGS, Lect AND EM- 


ROI IE 
Arriving all the time. ne. by ainseat every steamer. 


POPULAR G@ 
POPULAR PRICES. 


SALE CONTINUES 
TEN DAYS MORE, 


AT E, RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Grand St., New York. 


COST OF GOODS NO GUIDE TO SELLING 
PRICES. 


SILKS SATINS, AND MILLINERY GOODS. 
THERS AND FLOWERS, BONNETS END 


NKEE WOTIONS, CORSETS AND SKIRTS. 
EDLE W REAL LACES AND VAILS. 
B88 TRIMMINGS AND SILK FRINGES. 
SBONS, HOSIERY, GLOVES. 








KID GLOVES 


AT 5380 CENTS, AT 75 oun ‘A farm. 
pee tt a AT Ay: 

TWO BUTTONS, $1; VER eT, $2 10. 
of pr 


We hope te have our extensi 
pleted in April. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31146 GRAND, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN St., 
Corner Store, Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


R. H. MACY. 


rtment of 
RIBBONS “AND VEL 








oes. . -? 


lar 
14th strest 8 and 6b avenue. 








AD FIDEM, 
A XBW BOOK, 
By the Author of “ Ecce Colum, 
Will soon be reway. 


NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 





fifth block East frqm the Bewery. 


Publishers, Boston. 
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= 
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INSURANCE. 


—— 








ATLANTIC 











Etna Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD. 


CASH CAPITAL, 


$3,000,000 OO. 


Losses Paid in 51 Years. $28,000,000. 


January |, 1871, 


Total Aswts, - - 


Liabilities, 


due and unad- 
“ $ 


Claims not 
justeda, -. ~ 


New Vork Agency, 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Brooklyn Agency, 140 MONTAGUE S8ST., 
LOOMIS & THORN, Agents. 


INC ORPOR: AT ED 1821, 


MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
No 68 Wall Street, N. Y. 


One of the Oldest fApe k Insurance Companies in 
he Union. 


= $500,000 00 
1,407,788 39 


Capital, 
+ Seis, 


DIRE 
Wa. P. PALMER, 
THos. BARRON, 
RICHARD TIGHE, 
tlexnry ELLSWORTH, 
K »WIN D. MORGAN, 
SIDNEY MASON, 
PrreR COOPER, 
JAMES COLLES, 
HENRY BAYLIS, 
JOHNSTON, 
ee . H. CASWe 

wa PAI, ME R, Sraetiont. 

ND Kk EW J. SMITH, Vice President. 
B. HODGSON, Secretary 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 120 BROADWAY, (Equitable Building.) 


$200,000 

626,074 
$826,074 
t® Seventy-five per cent. of the profits divided to 


Policy Holders. Scrip Dis ihend 1870, 70 per cent. 
JAS. M. rED, President. 


VrORS: 

RICHARD H. BROWNE, 
EDWARD J. WOOLSEY, 
ANDREW J. —_—. 
Wo. H. MA 

JONATHAN THORNE, 
Henry K. BOGERT, 
ROBERT 8S. HOLT, 
Isaac H. WALKER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 


JAMES B. snenere LBLAND, 


GEO. 





Cash Capital, 
Cash Surplas, 


Assets July 1, 1870, 


THOS. L, THORNELL, Sec A. 7 
DavID ADEE, Ass’ t See a. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York. 


102 Broadway, 


BRANCI OFFICES, 
No, 201 MONTAGUE ST., Brooklyn. 
No. 106 BROADWAY, Brooklyn, F. D. 


Capital - - 500,000 00 
Cash Assets, $2,538,037 74 


Insures ayainst loss and damage by fire on all kinds 


of buildings, merchandise, household furniture, 
farm pr overty; including stock, RENTS, weer” 

and all o. her insurable property, at reasonable rates 
of Premiaum,on the PARTICIPATING PLAN, divid- 
ing three-fourths of the profits of its business to 


its customers 


$5,782,635 O9 


$283, O14 04 


62 WALL 8T,, 


experience and approved standing, are invited to 
make application for territory, giving references 
and extent of previous business. 
are here presented to men of the first talent, to 
secure ficlds seldom to be had from a first-class 
company- 


THE 
ATLANTIC CE Co., 
, 1871. 


vruan mTNeUm 
NEW 


ORK, January 


on the 81st Degemiber 1871 : 


co ums fectived is 3 Marine Risks, 
Provatunts on olicies not 
ist J marked on 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 


to 31st Dee., 1870.. $5,270,690 09 


$7 42 426,413 73 


MSIC. 


ORGAN S, &e. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, &c. 


—_< 





PIANOS, 








Plymouth OreConcerts, No. 68 


PLYMOUTH CRCH, BROOKLYN. 


ON TS ON THREAT ORGAN eve’ 
y from 4to“4. Doors open at 


Mr. CEORCE FRISTOW, Organist, 
Mrs. K, C. EVSTAEVE, Soprano. 
Mu. G. ROCKWOOD, Tenor. 


SATURD, MARCH 18, 
Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $1.00. 


Sat- 





No Policies have beenissued upon Life 
Risks, nor a Fire Risks dimonnect. 


46 — Ma 
emtums a from Ist amen 
toate December, 1870. 


uary, 1870, 
Losses paid during the same period 


The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of N New Sane 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in Bank 


ali 


Total Amount of Assets........... 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1867, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 
A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and affer Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY K. BOGERT, 
DENNIS PERKINS, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
JaMEa haw. 

. A. HAN 

J. MowLAnn, 
But3 BABCOCK, 
Ropr. B. MIN 
GORDON W. 
FREDERICK CHAU NCEY, 
GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 

yu. H. W 


ROBERT L. STUART, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 


JOHN D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
BENRY CoIT 

©. PICKERSGILE, 
L swis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
WARREN WESTON, 
ROYAL P HELPS, 
CALEB BARSTGW, ‘ 


A. P. PILLO 

WILLIAM a. “hopes 
RoBT. C. FERGUSSON, 
DAVID LANE, 
JAMES BRYCE, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
ANIEL 8S. MILLER, 


DE FoREST, 
M. STURGIS, 


CHAS PS BURDETT, 


ALEX. V. BLAKK, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 





AC +ENTS WANTED. 


——— 


as — 
To General Agents—Life Seesaveamees 


One of the most prominent and progressive “ All 
Cash” Life Insurance Companies of Now Vork, 
holds ready for re-assignment, some of the best 
General Agency Districts in the New England, Mid- 
dle and Western States. Life Insurance men, of 


Opportunities 


Address ‘GENERAL AGENCY,” 
P. O. Box 1837, New York. 





GEORGS T. HOPE. President, 
H. H. i.4*‘ PORT, Vice President. 


CYRUS PECK, Secietary. 
CHAS. H. DUT. HER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 


NEW HAMPSH ft ~GENERAL AGENT— 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
FE EQUITABLE 
Lire Assurance Socrety, 


terrible abuse into which it has fallen. 
GOD, NOT CHAN 
demption is the Go! 
Providence is its light; that God is in Histo: 
all Histor 


120 KROADWAY, New YORK. 


and startli 
recent even 
WA 


tions and for His glory. 
sales. 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 
Cod in History. 


NE ‘OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS 

OF THE AGE. abounds in thrillin passages 
theories. Treats on livin, 

. Reviews INF ALLIBIL, 

N FRANCE. Resto 

hows that 

CE comsapls the world ; that Re- 
Golden Thread of History; ‘that | 

an 

= . Lye ‘because God is in it. hese 

eat truths have been overlooked by nearly all 

istorians. God does control in the affairs of na- 

Our plan insures large 


Address 
W. GOODSPEED & CO., 
387 Park Row, N, Y., or 148 Lake 8t.. Chicago. 





Desire to secure 2 thoroughly reliable, successful 
and energetic representative—a first-class man—as 
General Agent ior the State of New Hampshire. 
Address the Society at New York, giving full par- 
ticulars as to pist experience and success, with 


HOME 


insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OF FIC«, No. 135 BROADW), Y- 


references. 





t 


$2,500,000 00 
4,578,008 02 
199,668 71 


CASH CAPITAL, 
‘ssets, Ist Jan.. is a7," 
i iabilities, . 


ABSTRAC T . OF THE 
THIRTY-FIF? a SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
showing the condition of the Com any on 


the ist day ot SS ai 1 a 
AS rs. 


3 
na 


Sez 


Cash, Balance in Bank. $17. 
Boeds & Mortgages, first lien on Real Est., 1, 
1,0ans On Stecks, payableondemand, . . 
United States Stocks, (market value) a 
State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds, 
Bank Stocks (market value) 
interest due Ist J apeemy J oe 
Balance in hands of Ag 
Bills Ree.(for Proptuns ¢ on inland Risks,&c. 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Items, 
Premiums due on Policies at this office, 
Steamer Magnet and Wreanes Apparatus, 
Real Estate 

: vernment Stam ps on hand, 


= 


oie 
2 


i 


ize 


REE 


ce 


Pa 
Z325zEs 


8 & 
ZS 
8 


sé 


RS 


+ $4,578,008 02 
c HWARLES J. “MARTIN President. 
H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Total, 


J. 





General Agent — Life Insurance. — THE 
FQUITABLE LiF ASSURANCE SOCIETY, New 
York, wish to secure a thoroughty reliable, success- 
ful and energetic representative—A FIRST-CLASS 
MAN—as General Agent for Eastern Massachusetts, 
with head-quarters at Fall River. Address the 
Society at New Youk City, giving full particulars as 
to past experience and su and success, with references. 











agency for some of our books. 


rare merit, fille: 
wer 
ars, an 


Knox 
Chinese, &c., a sterling and fasct 


You know about this book, everybody wants it. 
A. D. Richardson. 
honorable, nod ye 

AMERICAN PORuIsHING co HARTFORD, Conn 


ACENTS! 


our new and Le pet Ns GO. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENT 


1 
8 


AGENTS 


and Martyrs, written in 


way. 


V 


rmerhen War, 
The poe for 


$732 IN 31 DAYS 


{oo 000 in use. 
and Ain. a twrist. One county for geck a Agen 
Prices Red Cc. EGG & 


$250 3." Dies to secure 
Samples, freee Paar ress 8. i SPENCER, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 


APOST OF HONOR. 
All wanting employment should send to us for an 
Look at our list: 


Wwoob’s “UNCI E§,’’ a nook pat 


$2,255,590 39 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....$1,063,268 57 


843,740 00 
Loans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, at wT, "850 00 
217,500 00 
~ ’ bald 
316, iB 45 

+++. $14,183,983 
Six per cent. interest on the outatanding certifi- 


P. 0. Box 5643.) 


EVERY SUND| SCHOOL NEEDS 
“PURIGOLD,” 


aoe judging by the stantly increasing orders 
ddily 


received for it, le numbers intend to have 


““PURICOLD,” 


Our Latest Sunc-Sehool Song Book, 


r 
Rey. Robert Lowrynd W. Howard Doane, 


RO ISSUED 
EARLY N APRIL.|‘ 


The quantity alvendrdered in advance of pub- 
lication is unprecedeid for the short time the 
book has been annomd. No better material has 
ever been prepared forsimilar work, and we are 
confident that 


sé ” 

PUR COLD 
will neg one of the mt popular of the unrivalled 
Sunday School Music bks published by us. Cir- 
cular containing four scimen pages will be mantied 
on receipt of your addss. 


Send 25 cents for a cw, with paper cover, which 
will be sent, post-paims soon as ready. Orders 
filled in turn. 


BICLOV & MAIN, 
42 
Successors toyM. B. BRADBURY. 


THE >EARL.| 


An entire new colbtion of beautifyl Sabbath 
School Music, by J. M.ciefter. 
tunes, but everythingiew. Fresh, and Sparkling. 
Words and Music by th best writers in the country, 
forming tho most attretive collection of Sabbath 
School Songs published Specimen pages sent free, 
or a single copy maild on receipt of 35 cents. 
Price, $30 per hundred. Every person interested in 
8. 8. Music should exanine ‘1 HE PEARL. 
Address. 
8. BRAINAHD & SONS, Publishers, 
. Cleveland, O. 


5 Broome ivreet, New York, 


No old or worn out 





GREAT SUCCESS! 


The New Sabbath-School Book 


GLAD TIDINGS. 


By L. O. Emerson & L. B. Starkweather. 


Fresh Music and Words. 


Price, in Paper, 30 cents; Boards, 35 cents. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


CR E AM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 





= 





Boiling. 


WALLACE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS, BY STEAM PROCESS, OF 
FINE CHOCOLATES AND PURE 
FRENCH CONFECTIONERY, 
No. 9 College Piace, New York. 





ETTING UP CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 





Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 


is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with ful) directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Cub Organizers. 


THE 
GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY, 
31 AND 33 VESRY S8T., 
New Yor«. 





VILIZED RA 
with descriptions of oheusty ac 
fields of labor, &c., and b y schon. 
1 others who see it. 
AND THROUGH ASIA,” by Thos. W 
Just out; treating of the exiles of § Siberia, 


nating 
“THE INNOCENTS ABROAD,” by Mark Twain. 


“OV 


“(PEBBLES AND PEARLS ” forChildren by Mrs. 


You can find no better books, or more pleasan 
ng business than an selling one 0: 


hese works. for our free circu 


BELMONT HOTEL, 
J, P, RICHARDS. Prop’r. 
DINING ROOMS. 
Rooms 50 cts.. 75 cts. and $1 00 
PER NIGH1. 
135, and 137 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK. 


133 








READ THIS! 
E WILL PAY AGENTS 

A Salary of $30 per Week, 
nd expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell 


Address 
Marshall, Mich, 





ectus of our 
over 200 fine 
free of 


t, 


We will send 4 handsome mane 
Uustrated Family Bible, contain 

cripture Ii} —— rca to any Boo 

harge. Add 

TIONAL Pu 'BLISHING O0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wanted for J. T. Headley’s 
New Book, Sacred Heroes 
the author’s happiest. 
ave 
nd press = tous in 
blishers, 654 


his former works that 


e g tereyan 


ANTED !—Wide-awake Canvassers for JOHN 
C. ABBO BOTT’S wan and Py 
both English and man. 


B. TRUSSELL LL, , Publisher, *, Boston, Mass. Mass. 


tyle and 10,00 
sold by the i mi 
sma 





ent, selli SILVER’s Broom, 


ade by one A 
ecommended by Horace Gree: 


Butler’s 
cines for 
Work on 


boarded and 
variety of the Gholeae Senaetenn 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


il ii 


The largest and ance Hote 


Was first opened to Gade Bi 





Life [nsurance— Maine.—One of the large 
and successful Life Companies of New York wishes 
to make arrangements with an experienced Life 
Agent, to take charge of Maine as a General Agency 
District. None but experienced, energetic and suc- 
cessful men need apply. To such, this is a rare op- 
portunity. 
New York, giving references and amount of busi- 
ness heretofore secured. : 


Address ‘“* MAINE,” care of this paper, 








CHOICE. DOGS OF ALL BREEDS. 


ANCIS BUTLER, 3 Peck slip, New Yor! 
all then choice oe of Dogs for sale and 
Killer, 75 cents. 


8 Mange-Cure and ’ a 

Dog, #2, diseases of dogs. Pw - og New 
Kod Werrets. A grea 
FRANCIS B 


~ he 
R, 
& Pack Slip, N. Y. City. 


. 





New York, ~~ da” Tit. 





onth, i 


th Stencil and Key-Check 
Ion’t fail to rr ronler an 





8 O'CLOCK. 


containing 
Harmony 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 


us of the best Illustrated 
Froepecse ay th'and Se —_ 
ible mishes 


and rx 
. FLINT ‘s “ee 3 


ts Bivle publ 


Pm — 
3 cont free. Ad- 


7th "st, Phila., Pa, 





Sam- 
ple copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Prepared for instant use at table without 


A New and Important Invention. 


The GABINET PIPE ORGAN 


An Entitely New Instrument: 


The result of ten — of study, weteey to ajl the 
ities of the best reed added the: ae. 

rome Le of “¥ Chu: Ree ibe Orga - ng Me its 

culiar pu and gran 

lar m t gipes, SSerating = connection se of Fox: 


reeds). 

A long-felt want of Churches, Sabbath-Schoo 
and ieties, as well as musicians and paretton. is 
here successfully met ; — as prices and tn the cases 
of the ordinary reed o 

All wrustotass who. tive. ‘tried the Cabinet Pipe 
Organ pronounce it a wonderful success. 


GEORGE W. MORGAN, the great Organist, says of 
%:* An indispensable ‘improvement over all reed 
or — 

LBERT W. BERG, Organist and Author: “A gem. 
Something entirely by tself and above all compe- 
tition from anything now known.’ 

J. R. THOMAS, the popular Composer and Vocalist: 
“One of the most valuable musical inventions of 
our time. Hvery musician will hail it withdelight.”’ 
JEROME H@PKINS: * Excellent, and commends 
itself at.once to all Amateurs and Artists in Music.” 


For full particulars, address 


REDINGTON & HOWE, Syracuse, N. Y., 


General Agents for WM. CASE & Co., Sole Manu- 
fa cturers. = 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES. 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 
HORACE WATERS, 


’ . 
A G reat Ojfer. 481 mroedwe ~ he 

will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIAN 'MELO- 
DEONS. and ORGANS of six first-c os ‘makers, 
including Waters’.at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a small 
mi) oo eash, and balance in monthly or quarterly 

n 





stallments. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 


Builders of the powerful OG COLISEUM ORGAN; the 

iarge Organ in the PLY TH CHURCH, Brook- 
lyn, and of niany wd a4 of instruments of all 
Secs in every part oi the country, and of all denom- 
inations. 


Represented in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 





Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 


T.S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street, keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons, for sale or 
rent, at very low prices, forcash. TheirHALUBET, 
DAVIS, & CO’S os are unsurpassed. Their 
stock of second-hand Pianos and Melodeons is very 
fine and very cheep. They sell on small monthly 
ayments and rent cheap. Their Organs, wfth the 
Vox Angelica, are —— You can get a bargain 
there always. "Pianos tuned and repaired. 





ALWAYS GET THE BEST. 
CET THE 


BLANCHARD CHURN) 


For Churns, Agencies, Descriptive Circulars, ad- 
dress the sole manufacturers. 


PORTER BLANOHARD’S SONS, 
Corcord, N. H. 
Or their Wholesale Agents, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 476, New York City. 


A eomplete assortment of the Blanchard Churns 
are always to be found at our warehouse at the fac- 
tory prices, together with the largest variety of 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, & Fertilizers 


in the United States. A handsome illustrated cata- 
Jokue of our SEEDS sent to all applicants on re- 
ceipt of stamp. 


R. H. ALLEN & CoO., 


189 and 191 Water Street, New York. 


THE 


FLORENCE 


SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Have removed their NEW YORK Office to 




















39 Unien Sq., Broadway. 
CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Elastic Sponge. 
Ths Most Durable, Economical and Cleane 
SAMPLES and Prices sent free on appfication 
AMERIOGAN PATENT SPONGE 0OO., 
A.WILLARD & CO. 
" LOOKING GLASSES. 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York, 
W. J. GRAHAM, 
LOOKINGC-CLASSES, 
ante iw YORK 
General Ageut— Life Insurance. — THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, New 
ful and energetic representative—A FIRST-CLASS 
MAN—as General Agent for the Counties of “‘ne- 
State of New York. Address the Society ac New 
York City, giving full particular as to past ex- 


— rz =a 


——— A ee - «s 


BASKET PLANTS 


AND BEDDING PLANTS 


FROM 


. 


Og Alaa fran 


Poly ered FREE and at MY RISK at any Post Office 
im the United States, cheaper and betterthan they 
can be bought from ioval € reenhouses 

Money may be sent at risk, and I guaranteeall 
lants to arrive safely and in good o 

Send for Circular to a WARING, JR., 


Oxden Farm, Newport, R. I. 
The Trophy Tomato ( —_— seed), one 
packet, 25 cents; five for #1. 


Plants of the same by A." Sestgunad 25 cts. each 
six for $1. 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by Mail, with directions for 
eulture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00, 
es $5.00. 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and Tree Seeds ; Apple. Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grasse Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, in small or large quantities ; also, 
Small Fruits, Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbe- 
nas, &c., by mail, prepaid. New Golden Banded 
Japan Lily, @c. Priced Descriptive Catalogue sent 
to any plain address,gratis. Agents wanted. Whole- 
sale Lists to Agents, Clubs and the Trade. 


The six class- 


§2@™" Seeds on commission. 
B. M. WATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, 
Established in 1842. Plymouth, Mass. 
‘NOLUMBUS NURSERY, 
J) 


GREEN HOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS, 
GIVE UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., ise 1870. 

Plants arrived in excellent ey oe thought I 
had long since acknowledged their receipt, and my 
gratification with the mafner in which you have 
always filled my orders. 


and sent tc applicants. 
ORD, Columbus, @hio. 


K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILL. 


Spring Catalogue ee aay! 





OFFERS 
1,000,000 Apple Rootgrafts, best quality and sorts. 
intone e Hedge Plants, extra, 10,000 $15. 
100 Bushels Best Apple Seed, $16 r bushel. 
se Potatoes, $1.25 per bushel. 
oy fant Fruit, Shade ' Brergrecn Trees, Allizes, 
Best Quality, Low Prices, 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Foxes, 
Greenhouse Plants, Finest Collection, 
G2” New Descriptive Catalogue, 10 cents; Seed and 
Plant Catalogues,for Stamp. Wholesale Price List, 
Free. Address as above. 





1871. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO: 


Issue their Annual Descriptive 


Catalogue of Flower Seeds 


on the First of February, which’ will be mailed to 
Novelty Seekers and al ‘in want of reliable and 
Standard Flower Seeds Spring Bulbs, &c., b ic: 


dressing 15 JOHN ST » NEW YO 
Commercial 
Established 1830. Nurseries. 


Just Published. the New Circular of Prices A doz. 
r 100, pe 000, for the Spring of 1871. ored, 
Places, of bf tnespien dad New winter Pear’ Wt ER- 

pereery 





ent free. Order direct from the 
= chose W.8. LITTLE, Rochester, 


FRESH GARDEN 


AND FLOWER, FRUIT, HERB, TREE D SHRU 
AND EVERGREEN SEEDS, po: stpaid by Mal, Bainter. 
ent packets of either class for $1.00. The six classes 
$5.00. Catalogue gratis. Agents wanted. Seeds on 
commission. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Masss. 


PLANT SYRINGE—FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


Iw proved and adapted to House, Stable, Sto 
Garaen and Greenhouse uses. Cheap and very e 
cient. Manufactured by N.PAGE, Jr., Danvers,Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Young Ladies’ Institute, 
GRANVILLE, OHIO. 


With an honorable history of nearly forty years, 
this Institution has begun a new and more earnest 


fe. 
For health and poant 
Its come of ~ em 




















, its loeation is unsurpassed. 
races all the solid branches, 
with Mu rench and German. Sup- 
plied with Yyr hew instruments, it gives in- 
struction upon the Organ, with Pedal Bass—a very 
rare feature. 

Its Normal Department —— will be a new fea- 
ture of great interest to teachers. Its President, 
with the experience of sixteen, years in the pub- 
lic Schools of Cindigmett | ee oh = ~ gene my of 
this work, while equally d ed to made the 
pm apd coll egiate, Wlaseical’ yam far more thor- 


ough and extended. 
e school is a lovely home. Pupilsare received 
atany time. The Spring Term will begin April 3d, 


Address D. SHEPARDSON, President. 


Moltlenhauer Conservatory of 
Music. 


No. 44 (Old No. »! St oe St., corner of 
Court St., Brrokl 
Instruction is given at this et RE in the 
following branches :—The O , Melodeon, Piano- 
Forte, Vidlin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet-a-Piston, 
and Brass Instruments, Formation and Cultivation 
of the Voice Harmony and Somes = oreign 
, Draw wing and Painting. “ Mollen- 
hauer onservatory of Musto” is open all the year. 
Pupils can begin 2+ any time. inners on the Pi- 
ano and {Violin are particularly ‘my to join, in 
order to secure ag... 1 foundation their future 
studies. Advanc will ain ti this Conserva- 
tory the best faci’ ties for Gnishifig their studies. 


Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Ms ss. Established A. D. 1856 by _* 
present | Superintendent, c. B. B. METOALF, A 


Fort Edward Collegiate. Institute. 
Bi... rick B Doles ngs..,Fifteen Teachers Best 
ustained Boa: g Seu ‘ry for ladies and 
"Stato. 
Spring 


tlemen in the a ~~e for board, fuel, 
a *mitted at any time. Aadesen 
"JOSEPH E. 


and washing. arch 16. Students 
KING. D.D., Fort 
Peoare. COLLEGE, Bordentown, N. J.— 











for Gesalogne 
Hdward ,N. Y. 

Boara and Tuition, $208 per year. For Cata- 
logues, address Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, Pres 


7 
ANTED—By a middle-aged widow, a situation 
as housekeeper, or as com ion toan invalid 
lady. Address L. T .C. ,care of rd and Farmer, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 














A few more Agents wanted for 


The Light .% World. 


w rel work of unsu prterent s and 
For ker &CO., 

3 7th St. Philadelphia, Custom House sty Cine 

cago, and 176 West 4th St , Cincinnati 


An 
value 











Agencies wanted where not already established. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 
NO MOTHS~NO_ PACKING. 

524 Broadway, N. Y. 
177 Canal Street 
MANUFACTURER OF 
(Above Canal Street), 
York, wish to secure a thoroughly reliable, success- 
mung, Steuben, Alleghany and Schuyler, in the 
perience and success, with references, 


Ricken RACY READING. Wit, humor, 
fun.SENTFREE,address BANNER, Hinsdale,NH 











Vou. IIL, No, 11.) 





THE CHRISTIA 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15, 1871. 








PATIENCE. 


BY CARL SPENCER. 
é H, not in hopeless calm of grief 
The heart of Nature lies; 
She knows by signs of sky and leaf 
How soon her dead shall rise. 


With prophet-heart she antedates 
The perfect days of Spring: 
* Faith worketh patience,” and she waits 
The bounty they shall bring. 


Oh, wiser are her birds and flowers, 
And braver far, than I; 

I find no song to cheer the hours 
That roll so slowly by. 


With smile that checks the rising sigh, 
With heavenward-reaching hands, 
Hope’s anchor, and Faith’s lifted eye, 

The angel, Patience, stands. 


Her gift is not a bitter calm— 
No stillness of despair; 

The last kind angel with the palm 
Could scarcely be more fair. 


“ Wait, wait,” she says, ‘“* God’s Spring is sure 
To come with leaves and flowers: 
He gives the glad Forevermore 
For these few trial-hours.” 


Oh, joyfully my time I wait; 
My feet this path shall tread, 

As if within the Golden Gate; 
By shining angels led. 


Oh, hopefully my heart shall beat, 
As cheerful song to raise, 

As where the thousand thousand meet 
In willing work of praise! 


Not in dumb silence to endure— 
I ask a gladder part. 

I know my patience standeth sure 
While hope is in my heart. 


Oh, give me with the birds to sing 
Above all fear and doubt, 

My heart shall keep its fadeless Spring, 
Though Winter rage without. 





PEARLS BEFORE SWINE. 
BY EDSON ROGERS. 


N “orthodox” clergyman and a “liberal” 
Poth 


young woman conversed together of relig- 
ion. He supported his positions continually by 
reference to the Bible as a last ground of appeal. 
She allowed what seemed to her reasonable, and 
questioned all else. The debate ran on for an hour 
very earnestly. Then each held the former opin- 
ion more firmly, and was suspicious of the other’s 
candor and love of truth. 

A Catholic and a Protestant whose paths often 
cross, as often assail each other ; one wielding the 
Church’s interpretation, and the other that of his 
denomination, as swords with which to hack in 
pieces each other’s belief. The result is the same 
as in the other case. 

Like encounters with like results go on between 
Calvinist and Arminian, Episcopalian and Con- 
gregationalist, and other sects too numerous to 
mention. Excellent people all. Good Christians 
all. Yet, where this sort of strife goes on, one can- 
not help thinking of the counsel of Jesus: “‘ Give 

ot that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast 

e your pearls before swine, lest they trample 
them under their feet and turn again and rend 
you.” These good people are not dogs nor swine, 
of course, in any strict way of speaking. They are 
only relatively so, each to the other. The thoughts 
in which they delight are their pearls; and they 
throw them out to be trampled on, and are rent in 
turn by cutting words and hard names. 

These figurative swine are not bad péople. To 
be sure, growth in grace will moderate the fire and 
folly of their zeal, as growth in years and experi- 
ence does the heat of children; but they may be 
as good or even better than those who would feed 
them pearls. For, be it understood, there are as 
many strings of pearls as there are pet notions ; 
and as many swine as people who love opposing 
notions, but lack the grace and wisdom to “answer 
a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his 
own conceit.” Puffing our own treasures, then, 
and pressing them on others who like them not, 
though they be equally wise and good people, is. 
gwing pearls to swine. 

Therefore, unless we are ready to see our pet 
notions trampled on, and to take it patiently, we 
should wisely select our time for airing them. 
Doubtless there are times for such words as any of 
us are able to speak. “And a word spoken in due 
season, how good is it!” And again, unless we 
would be called swine, we must not trample on 
others’ treasures, and voraciously grunt and squeal 
for our accustomed food. .“ As an ornament of 
tine gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obedient 
eat,” only much more rare: 

On the race-course, when the mettle of horses is 
to be tried, if by trick or accident one comes ahead 
at the starting point, they wheel about and try 
again. Only where they come along abreast does 
the umpire shout “Go!” They must start evenly, 











or may not even try for the prize. This is fair, all 
agree. If similar fairness in starting an intellect- 
ual contest could be observed, there might, at least, 
be less confusion. As it is, debates are often too 
much like an Irish free fight, on the principle, 
“ Wherever you see a head, hit it.” Contestants 
must start on the same ground, or there is no 
showing which is the better man. 

But, happily for us all, talk is not the only way 
of giving currency to our pearls. A far more ef- 
fective and less dangerous way is to wear them, 
modestly, but frankly and with genuine faith in 
their worth, as the ornaments and comforts of 
every-day life. The genuineness of one’s jewels 
may be wisely suspected, if he is nervous about 
them, orif he is wont to hint that his neighbor's 
are spurious. 

We may be like the trees in the wood. Reaching 
after the light, and drinking up food as they are 
able, they grow. The largest light and richest 
food are where there is least friction against other 
trees in branch and root. When, swayed by the 
winds, branch rubs branch, both suffer. And many 
of the earlier branches, useful and beautiful in 
their time, cannot climb up in the light. There 
is no help for it. They must die. But the trees 
gO on growing. 

Many people cannot highly esteem our pearls, 

even though they cherish the purest intentions, 
and be personal friends. They cannot get into our 
lookout, or take in things through our senses. 
Moreover, in the on-going of life, many things 
that were once sweet to us lose their sweetness. 
And if we do not cast them away entirely, we hold 
them only as trees do their dead branches, which 
they might better spare if symmetry and beauty 
are of any account. But trees do not stop growing 
te rub their dry limbs together, and hear the 
screeching they make. Their lifeis up in the sun- 
light and free air. Nor do men’s lives halt while 
dry doctrines rub each other and make great noise. 
Life goes on silently, feeding on what is within 
its reach. Well is it for life, if debates do not hide 
the light and foul the air. And sad for the life 
if we judge that its leavening power is in the noise 
it makes, rather than in its completeness. 
A good thought has done a good work for us 
when we are able to state it clearly asa part of 
experience. Then it becomes like the hardened 
stem of a tree holding up to the light fresh blos- 
soms and fruit: Its worth is evidenced by the 
fragrance that breathes out from the blossoms, 
and the sweetness and nourishment gathered into 
the fruit of life. Or, it is like the hardened coral 
from whose top the living insect yet reaches up- 
ward and outward for the means of further 
growth. 

For others, such a thought is a bit of history, a 
monument of what has been, and so a suggestion 
of what may be again. When it so stands as a 
prop on which the beauty and strength of a life 
rests, it tells its own story, and can hardly gain 
additional power by bracing with words. j 

Many times this quiet testimony does not satisfy 
our impatience. Then it is good to remember that 
fuming ads no power to truth. It rather leads it 
with human infirmity. And, in addition, it often 
leads zealots to forget the wise counsel of Jesus: 
“Cast not your pearls before swine,” and also that 
of Solomon: “ Answer not a fool according to his 
folly, lest thou also be like unto him.” 





THE LORD’S DAY NOT THE SAB- 
BATH. 
S an Episcopalian, I am greatly pleased with 
the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher’s recent article 
on Lent. There is one paragraph in it, however, 
which is fairly open to criticism. It is this: 

“But all these criticisms upon the history of 
Lent, and others which might be made upon its 
superstitious observances, are in kind like the 
erroneous arguments of our Sabbatarian friends, 
who insist that the history of the Lord’s Day, and 
its observance as the Sabbath, are vicious in the 
extreme. To whom, if wise, we make reply: 
The origin of the Lord’s Day observance may be un- 
satisfactory, but we find that the observance itself is 
highly profitable ; and to break up the approximate 
agreement of Christians upon this observance, for 
the sake of rectifying a historic blunder, would be a 
great unwisdom and danger.” 

The lines which I have taken the liberty to itali- 
cize seem to me highly objectionable, as giving 
our good “schoolmaster’s” sanction to a prevalent 
misconception, in regard to “the Lord’s Day ob- 
servance.” I take it that “our Sabbatarian 
friends” would be more wisely answered if they 
were referred to certain passages in St. Paul’s epis- 
tles,—i. e. Colossians 2:16 ; Roneans 14:5,6 ; and Ga- 
latians 4:10;—and if they were told that (as the 
editor of The Advance puts it) the Lord’s Day is 
not “the Sabbath, with only a change of the day 
of observance,” but rather “its, suecessor, a sep- 
arate though kindred institution, resting on dis- 
tinet Christian grounds.” I notice briefly a few 





facts relating to the matter. 
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1. St. Paul unequivocally teac!.-s that the Sab- 
bath has been abrogated by the ‘:ospel. Certain 
old-fashioned commentators show much ingenuity 
in explaining away the Apostle’s meaning, but 
Biblical scholars in general are now of the opin- 
ion that he means just what he says. (I accept 
Dean Alford as a good authority on this point.) 

2. Accordingly, the primitive Church (with the 
exception of the Judaizing party) did not keep the 
Sabbath, but regarded it as done away. Dr. Hes- 
sey (in the “Bampton Lectures” for 1860) shows 
conclusively that none of the Christian writers of 
the first three centuries “speak of the Sabbath as 
binding upon Christians, or as connected with the 
Christian life, except in a typical and instructive 
sense; none of them transfuse the spirit of the 
Sabbath into the Lord’s Day, or refer either to the 
Fourth Commandment, or to God’s rest after the 
creation, for the sanctions of the Lord’s Day.” 

3. From the Apostolic age downwards the first 
day of the week was observed by the Church as a 
holy day. 1t was not identified in any way, how- 
ever, with the Sabbath. “The origin of the Lord’s 
Day observance” is thus, (I think eorrectly) ex- 
plained by the late F. W. Robertson, in hissermon 
on “The Religious Non-Observance of the Sab- 
bath :”— 

“No one, I believe, who would read St. Paul’s own writ- 
ings, with unprejudiced mind, could fail to come to the 
conclusion that he considered the Sabbath abrogated by 
Christianity. Not merely modified in its stringency, but 
totally repealed, * * * For the Lord’s Day sprung, not 
out of a transference of the Jewish Sabbath from Saturday 
to Sunday, but rather out of the idea of making the week 
an imitation of the Kfe of Christ. With the early Christians, 
the great conception was that of following their crucified 
and risen Lord; they set, as it were, the clock of time to the 
epochs of his history. Friday represented the Death, in 
which all Christians daily die; and Sunday the Resurrection, 
in which all Christians daily rise to higher life. * * * 
Carefully distinguish this, the true historical view of the 
origin of the Lord’s Day, from a mere transference of a Jew- 
ish Sab»ath from one day to another. For St. Paul’s teach- 
ing is distinct and clear, that the Sabbath is annulled; and 
to urge the observance of the day as indispensable to salva- 
tion was, according to him, to Judaize—‘ to turn again to the 
weak and beggarly e:ements, whereunto they desired to be 
in bondage.’ ” 

4. Mr. Leeky (“ European Morals,” vol. ii. p. 258,) 
remarks: 

“The celebration of the first day of the week, in com- 
memoration of the resurrection, and as a period of relig- 
ious exercises, dates from the earliest age of the Church. 
The Christian festival was carefully distinguished from the 
Jewish Sabbath, with which it never appears to be con- 
founded till the close of the sixteenth century; but some 
Jewish converts who considered the Jewish Law to be still 
in force observed both days. In general, however, the 
Christian festival alone was observed, and the Jewish Sab- 
batical obligation, as St. Paul most explicitly affirms, no 
longer rested upon Christians.” 

This is not quite accurate. Dr. Hessey shows 
that the Lord’s Day began to be identified with 
the Sabbath in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
though the traces of “the confusion of the Chris- 
tian with the Jewish institution” are “slight unti! 
the end of the fifth century.” In the “middle 
ages” the Lord’s Day would seem to have vee 
fully identified with the Sabbath. 

5. The Reformers with one consent repudiated 
this identification of “the Christian with the Jew- 
ish institution.” Under the influence of Pwritan- 
ism the two institutions were again identified ; it 
was the Puritans (against whom I have nothing to 
say,) who “set the fashion,” now become so gen- 
eral among Protestants, of calling Sunday the 
“Sabbath.” This, I suppose, will not be ques- 
tioned. In his “Edinburgh” essay on “Church 
Parties,” the late Mr. Conybeare (the associate of 
Dr. Howson in the authorship of “The Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul”) says of the so-called “Re- 
cordites” : “ In defiance of the clearest expressions 
of Seripture—in defiamce of the universal consent 
of all foreign Churches, Catholic and Protestant— 
in defiance of the express declarations of the le- 
formers, but in accordance with the traditions of 
the Scotch and English Puritans—they teach that 
the Christian Lord’s Day is identical with the 
Jewish Sabbath.” 

The argument in favor of the perpetuity of the 
Sabbath, drawn from our Lord’s declaration, ‘“‘The 
Sabbath was made for man,” is manifestly worth- 
less. The argument for a pre-Mosaic (and there- 
fore “universal”) Sabbath, based upon the notices 
of the weekly division of time, in the book of G »n- 
esis, rests upon “a precarious foundation,”—-so 
says Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. The evrly 
Fathers, says Dr. Hessey, constantly assumed 1 hat 
men who lived before Moses bad no knowledg« of 
the Sabbath. Some of the greatest modern theo- 
logians (e. g. Hengstenberg) hold that the Sabbath 
was first instituted at the Exodus; and does not 
the Bible itself tell us that such was the case’ I 
quote from a notice of Dr. Hessey’s “Bampton 
Lectures” in the Edinburgh Review for Octo er, 
1861 :-— 

“To pass from negative to positive evidence, not only are 
the Sabbaths continually spoken of in Scripture as peculiar 
and distinctive marks of the privileged people, butare ac- 
tually alleged to have been given for that purpose at the 
Exodus. So in Ezekiel (20: 10-12): ‘I caused them togo 
forth out of the land of Egypt, and brought them into the 
wilderness. oreover also I gave them my Sabbaths, to bc 
a sign between me and them.’ And no less expressly is it 
testified by Nehemiah (9: 13): ‘Thou camest down also upon 





Mt. Sinai, and spakest with them from heaven, and gavest 
them right judgments and true laws, good statutes and com- 
mandments, and madest known unto them thy holy Sabbath.’ 
Such unequivocal testimony as this ought to be held deci- 
sive of the question concerning a primeval Sabbath, what- 
ever inferences might otherwise allowably be drawn from 
the ambiguous lang e of Genesis.” 

I take it that the “historic blunder” which “our 
Sabbatarian friends” ask us to rectify is wholly 
imaginary. The only “blunder,” in this matter, 
is that of identifying the Lord’s Day with the 
Sabbath. Is it not time for all good Christians to 
quit calling Sunday the Sabbath ? O. 





FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGE1 
SOUND.* 
BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 
CHAP®ER VI.—Concluded. 
THE CLIMATE OF PUGET SOUND. 

BOUT Puget Sound, southerly winds, if they 
last two or three days, always bring rain in 
summer, or snow and rainin winter—seldom snow 
however. Westerly winds succeeding southerly 
ones, if brief, may continue the rain for a time ; if 
protracted, they invariably clear the weather or 
substitute fog for rainfall. Northerly, northeast- 
erly and east winds never bring rain, but ever 

bring the clearest of weather. 

The number of rainy days in different years 
varies nearly 50 per cent. The average number 
does not exceed seventy. Days that are showery 
number about twenty. The days which it is no 
slander to call dull, number thirty. 

During a brief portion of some summers the 
mercury in the thermometer has climbed up in 
the middle of the day to ninety. This was extraor- 
dinary however. The ordinary “extreme” is 
from eighty to eighty-five. The “heated terms” 
of New York, Philadelphia, Troy, Cincinnati and 
other eastern cities, can not be conceived of by the 
Puget Sound mind. Nor can the Puget Sound 
mind be got to understand sun-stroke. A case of 
coup de soleil never occurred in Washington ‘ler. 
ritory. Nordid a night ever come to that favored 
region in which a man tossed restlessly on his bed, 
wet with sweat, sleepless with heat, and con- 
science-pricked for the profane swearing insepar- 
able from that situation. Gratefully have I echoed 
Sancho Panza’s invocation of blessings on the man 
who first invented sleep. Would a life-time suf- 
fice for blessing the inventor of the summer, in 
July and August of which man can sleep eight 
solid hours, wrapped in a pair of blankets? Pu- 
get Sound has that Summer. But that’s what is 
the matter with the peaches around Puget Sound, 
those two pairs of blankets. Likewise with corn 
as a principal crop. 

Spring and Autumn in the Puget Sound region, 
are not well defined seasons. Summer gradually 
fades into winter, and winter imperceptibly bright- 
ens intosummer. Spring is short and principally 
marked by showers and sunshine, calms and high 
winds occurring at brief intervals. It is but little 
warmer than winter and not much cooler than 
summer. October and November strictly consti- 
tute autumn. 1am sorry to confess that this ab- 
breviated season is characterized by fogs. Its 
chilly nights and occasional white frosts are wel- 
come. The progress of this season, as well as of 
Spring, is determined and chronicled by the old 
settlers more by the movements and action of the 
migratory water-fow] than from any absolute and 
radical change of weather. How at all the upper 
posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company twice a year 
the journals show the almost momentous entry ; 
“ This day geese flew North,” or, “‘ the wild geese 
flew South to-day”! Spring and Autumn about 
Puget Sound are the transition between wet and 
dry, between winter and summer. They are the 
periods when the northwest winds of summer and 
the southwest winds of winter meet in that lati- 
tude and battle for the mastery. The one tri- 
umphs in the spring, bringing bright, clear, dry 
weather, the other in autumn bringing clouds, dul- 
ness and moisture. 

The heaviest rain-fall eccurs in December and 
February. January usually is the coldest month 
in the year. From the middle of July tothe mid- 
dle of September is the period of least humidity. 
Plowing and the sowing of grain continue with 
occasional interruptions throughout the winter. 
Very many persons harvest potatoes and cabbage 
only as they require them for use. Peas are often 
seen blooming in mid-winter. 

The dry season of Puget Sound is not so long as 
that of California, being broken by occasional 
showers which render irrigation by artificial means 
unnecessary for the ordinary purposes of cul- 
ture. Indeed, the enormous growth of forest trees, 
ferns and grasses demonstrate the adaptability of 
the climate to vegetable production. While the 
heat is gufficient to mature in perfection the cere- 
als, all the fruits of the temperate zone (exc: pt 
peaches), the bulbous roots and grasses, it rareiy 
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becomes oppressive to man. During the hottest 
periods, the middle of the day alone is uncomfort- 
able, and then ealy under vertical sunshine. In 
the shade a breeze forever fans. While the days 
are pleasant beyond those of almost any other 
country, the nights, as I have already intimated, 
are beyond description delightful. The north- 
west wind which grows from a zephyr to be a 
breeze by ten or eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
(it is the perfumed breath of the Pacific) generally 
continues until about midnight, when it dies away 
leaving one-half of the vigil over man’s sleep to 
its suecessor, the land breeze. That makes no in- 
‘erval but comes promptly on the other’s going— 
promptly but gently. From the snow-capped 
Cascades it floats down—or from the icy crests of 
the Olympic range, and till ten next day keeps the 
thermometer by the bedside and the cradle just 
exactly right. Oh! the delicioys coolness of the 
summer nights of Puget Sound—oh! the brilliancy 
of their moonlight or starlight—oh ! the dryness, 
transparency, and magnetism of the atmosphere 
between twilight and dawn ! 

What finally is the influence of the climate of 
this northwest region on the health, vigor and 
happiness of man? The normal state of the Pu- 
get Sound brain I can not certify to. The effect 
of the atmosphere and temperature of the Sound 
upon me was as if the air was Dry Verzenay 
and I “hoisted in” a tumblerful at every inspi- 
ration. I rapidly got on a spiritual “bender ” and 
stayed on it. Deportment has ever been a labor 
to me, and the accomplishment of dignity my 
chronic failure. I broke away from the geologic 
and hydrographic chatter which infested the for- 
ward deck of the steamer. I wanted children to 
play bear with. I clutched in the air for three 
lusty boys, the orchestra in that killing opera of 
the Tuneful Tomeat, performed with such ap- 
plause under the blossom-laden canopy of the 
Spitzenberg apple tree in the orchard. Children! 
do you remember the wonderful fun? Do you 
remember the audience, the three calves and the 
two hounds? Do you remember the too frequent 
interludes in the human-feline music, caused by 
the furious wrestling matches with the fatted and 
petted Alderneys, in which the dogs of course got 
mixed up, and the author of the opera and the 
leader of its absurdities inevitably got mixed un- 
dew, and came out breathless and smelling of milk 
and handsome boys, but oh, so happy! . . . 


The salubrity of the climate of Puget Sound is 
unquestioned and unquestionable. No one can 
look at the people resident there without being 
impressed with this truth. They are full of ro- 
bust health and animal happiness. Fevers of 
every kind are rare, and in almost every case the 
result of a direct and flagrant violation of a law of 
health. Seldom do they prove fatal, even when 
treated by Dr. Van Arnum’s regular physicians. 
Fever and ague as an indigenous disease is un- 
known. It is imported of course, and reckless ex- 
posure to depressing influences, or dissipation, 
may let loose the overlaid devil to shake the 
transgressor anew. But even these cases are rare. 
More than one-half of all the sicknesses and 
deaths about Puget Sound since the country was 
occupied by white men, have resulted from causes 
wholly within the control of the sufferers. Till 
very recently men have lived there without the 
restraints of women and of organized society. 
But with all their self-neglect and abuse the mor- 
tality of the region has been astonishingly small 
compared with the population. The tables of Vi- 
tal Statistics now in preparation in the Census 
Bureau will show a lower rate of mortality about 
Puget Sound than in any other part of the United 
States. 

“ How is it about consumption?” That question 
is on the tongues of a hundred of my readers. 
“ And how is it about rheumatism ?” 


Not being a resident of the Sound Iam com- 
pelled to answer through counsel. The Delegate 
in Congress from the Territory of Washington, 
Hon. S. Garfield, writes to me from Georgetown, 
D. C.:—“Prior to my return east a year ago, I had 
argued myself into the belief that rheumatisms 
and lung diseases were comparatively frequent on 
the Sound. My visit to this coast has dispelled 
that illusion. There is no more rheumatism there, 
in proportion to the population, than here, and 
certainly much less disease of the lungs. A pub- 
lic audience affords a good opportunity for judg- 
ing of the condition of the lungs and throats of a 
people. By that test I conclude that those organs 
are very much more frequently deranged here 
than at any point on the Pacific coast. I have 
heard more coughing during the delivery of a 
single sermon here and in Massachusetts, than I 
ever heard on Puget Sound in an entire year. 
While the atmosphere of that region may not be 
beneficial to confirmed consumptives, I feel as- 
sured that the causes which produce consumption 
are not active theye.” 

Esquimalt, at the southern extremity of Van- 
couver Island, is a British naval station. The Ad- 
miralty records contain a testimony in favor of 
the healthfulness of the climate of Puget Sound 
which is impressive. They show that there is less 
sickness on the men-of-war there than at any other 
naval station on the globe: The Government has 
been memorialized to make Esquimalt the sani- 
tary port for the entire British service in the East 
Indian, Chinese, and Japanese waters. 

Now, my readers are appreciatively ready for 
two climatie companion pictures—one British and 
the other American. Thomas Hughes, Esq. (Tom 
Brown at Rugby), corresponding from London 


with the New York Tribune under date of Febru- 
ury 10, 1871, writes: “‘We have just entered ona 
third winter here, after having, as we hoped, got 
to the end of the severest season we leave had 
since 1837. The, even for us, unwonted absence of 
sunshine for three months, has made the past win- 
ter memorable for the multiplication of all kinds 
of nervous illness, especially neuralgia.” On the 
other hand, Mr. R. H. Woodward, writing from 
Olympia, Puget Sound, on the 1st of February, 
1871, encloses in his letter these thirteen varieties 
of flowers picked that day in full bloom in the 
open air in his garden: Roses (two kinds), Myrtle, 
Pinks, Daisies, Chrysanthemums, Wall tlower, 
Chickweed, Pansies, Peppergrass, Sweet Clover, 
Gilla, and Cabbage Flower. Mr. Woodward says: 
“From all appearances, our Winter is passed and 
Spring has come, a little before its usual time. 
The buds of fruit and other trees have been swell- 
ing for several weeks past, and to-day I have cut 
branches from the following nine different kinds 
of our small forest growth of trees and bushes 
that are fairly leaving out: Honeysuckle, Box- 
wood, Alder, Willow, Hazel, Salmon Bush, Wild 
Currant, Spice Bush, Dogwood.” 
That “lets me out” on Climate. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
I MEET A VISION. ‘ 
# saw, Hal, do you want to get acquainted with 
_any of the P. G.’s here in New York? If you 
do, I can put you on the track.” 

“P. G.’s?” said I, innocently. 

“Yes; you know that’s what Plato calls pretty 
girls. I don’t believe you remember your Greek. 
I’m going out this evening where there’s a lot of 
’em—splendid house on Fifth avenue—lots of tin— 
girls gracious. Don’t know which of ’em I shall 
take yet. Don’t you want te go with me and see?” 

Jim stood at the looking-glass brushing his hair 
and arranging his necktie. 

“Jim Fellowes, you are a coxcomb,” said I. 

**T don’t know why I shouldn’t be,” said he. “The 
girls fairly throw themselves at one’s head. They 
are up to all that sort of thing. Besides I’m on 
the lookout for my fortune, and it all comes in the 
way of business. Come, now, don’t sit there writ- 
ing all the evening. Come out, and let me show 
you New York by gaslight.” 

“No,” said I; “I’ve got to finish up this article 
for the Milky Way. The fact is, that a fellow must 
be industrious to make anything, and my time for 
seeing girls isn’t come yet. I must have something 
to support a wife on before I look round in that 
direction.” 

“The idea, Harry, of a good-looking fellow like 
you, not making the most of his advantages! Why, 
there are nice girls in this city that could help you 
up faster than all the writing you can do these ten 
years. And you sitting, moiling and toiling, when 
you ought to be making some lovely woman 
happy.” 

“‘T shall never marry for money, Jim, you may 
depend upon that.” 

“Bah, bah, black sheep,” said Jim. “Who is 
talking about marrying for money? A fine girl is 
none the worse for fifty thousand dollars, and I 
can give youa list of twenty that you can go round 
among until you fall in love, and not come amiss 
anywhere, if it’s falling in love that you want to 
do.” 

“Oh, come, Jim,” said I, “do finish your toilet, 
and be off with yourself if you are going. I don’t 
blame a woman who marries for money, since the 
whole world has always agreed to shut her out of 
any other way of gaining an independence. But 
for a man, with every other avenue open to him, 
to mouse about for a rich wife, I think is too das- 
tardly for anything.” 


“That would make a fine point for a paragraph,” 
said Jim, turning round to me, with perfect good 
humor. “Sol advise you to save it for the moral 
part of the paper. You see, if you waste too much 
of that sort of thing on me, your mill may run low. 
It’s a deuced hard thing to keep the moral agoing 
the whole year, you'll find.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘Iam going to try to make a 
home for a wife, by good, thorough work, done 
just as work ought to be done ; and I have no time 
to waste on society in the meanwhile.” 

“ And when you are ready for her,” said Jim, “I 
suppose you expect to receive her per ‘ Divine 
Providence’ Express, ticketed and labeled, and 
expenses paid. Or, may be she'll be brought to 
you some time by genii, as the Princess of China 
was brought to the Prince of Tartary, when he 
was asleep. I used to read about that in the Ara- 
bian tales.” 

I give this little passage of my conversation with 
Jim, because it is a pretty good illustration of the 
axiom, that “Itis not in man that walketh to di- 
rect his steps.” When we have announced any 
settled purpose or sublime intention, in regard to 
our future course of life, it seems to be the delight 
of fortune to throw us directly into circumstances 
in which we shall be tempted to do what we have 
just declared we never will do, and the fortunes 
of our lives turn upon the most inconsiderable 
hinges. 





Mine turned upon an umbrella. 


The next morning I had business in the very 
lowermost part of the city, and started off with- 
out my umbrella; but being weather-wise, and 
discerning the face of the sky, I went back to 
my room and took it. It was one of those little 
pet objects of vertu, to which a bachelor some- 
times treats himself in lieu of domestic luxuries. 
It had a finely-carved handle, which I bought in 
Dieppe, and which eaused it to be peculiar among 
all the umbrellas in New York. 

It was one of those uncertain, capricious days 
that mark the coming in of April, when Nature, 
like a nervous beauty, doesn’t seem td know her 
own mind, and laughs one moment and cries the 
next with a perplexing uncertainty. 

The first part of the morning the amiable and 
smiling predominated, and I began to regret that 
I had encumbered myself with the troublesome. 
precaution of an umbrella. In this mood of mind 
I sat waiting the starting of the street-cars, when 
suddenly the scene was enlivened to my view by 
the entrance of a young lady, who seated herself 
exactly opposite to me. 

Now, as a writer, an observer of life and man- 
ners, I had often made quiet studies of the fair 
flowers of modern New York society as I rode up 
and down in the ¢ars. In no other country in the 
world, perhaps, has a man the opportunity of be- 
ing vis-a-vis with the best and most cultured class 
of young women in the public conveyances. In 
England, this class are veiled and secluded from 
gaze by all the ordinances and arrangements of 
society. They go out only in their own carriage ; 
they travel in reserved compartments of the rail- 
way carriages; they pass from these to reserved 
apartments in the hotels, where they are served 
apart in family privacy as much as in their own 
dwellings. In France, a still stricter régime watches 
over the young, unmarried girl, who is kept in the 
shade of an almost conventual seclusion till mar- 
riage opens the doors of her prison. The young 
American. girl, however, of the better and of the 
best classes, is to be met and observed every- 
where. She moves through life with the assured 
step of a princess, too certain of her position and 
familiar with her power even to dream of a fear. 
She looks on her surroundings from above with 
the eye of a mistress, and expects, of course, to 
see all things give way before her, as in our repub- 
lican society they generally do. 


During the few months I had spent in New 
York I had diligently kept out of society. The 
permitted silent acquaintance with my fair coun- 
trywomen which I gained while riding up and 
down the street conveyances, became, therefore, a 
favorite,and harmless source of amusement. Not 
an item in the study escaped me, not a feather in 
that rustling and wonderful plumage of fashion 
that bore them up, was unnoted. I mused on 
styles, and characteristics, and silently wove in 
my own mind histories to correspond with the vari- 
ous physiognomies I studied. Let not the reader 
imagine me staring point blank, with my mouth 
open, atall 1 met. The art of noting without ap- 
pearing to note, of seeing without seeming to 
ksee, was one that I cultivated with assiduity. 

Therefore, without any impertinent scrutiny, I 
satisfied myself of the fact that a female presence 
of an unusual kind and quality was opposite to 
me. It was, at first glance, one of the New York 
princesses of the blood, accustomed to treading on 
clouds and breathing incense, There was a quiet 
savoir faire and self-possession as she sat down on 
her seat, as if it were a throne; and there was a 
species of repressed vitality and decision in all her 
little involuntary movements that interested me 
as live things always do interest, in proportion to 
their quantum of life. We all are familiar with 
the fact that there are some people, who, let them 
sit still as they may, and conduct themselves never 
so quietly, nevertheless ithpress their personality 
on those around them, and make their presence 
felt. An attraction of this sort drew my eyes 
toward my neighbor. She was a young lady of 
medium height, slender and elastic figure, features 
less regularly beautiful than piquant and express- 
ive. I remarked a pair ef fine dark eyes the more 
from the contrast with a golden crépe of hair. 
The combination of dark eyes and lashes with 
fair hair, always produces effect of a striking 
character. She was attired as became a Fifth 
Avenue princess, who has the world of fashion at 
her feet—yet, to my thinking, as one who had 
chosen and adapted her material with an eye of 
taste. A delicate cashmere was folded carelessly 
round her shoulders, and her little hands were 
gloved with a careful nicety of fit; and dangling 
from one finger was a toy purse of gold and pearl, 
in which she began searching for the change to 
pay her fare. I saw, too, as she investigated, an 
expression of perplexity, slightly tinged with the 
ludicrous, upon her face. I perceived at a glance 
the matter. She was surveying a ten-dollar note 
with a glance of amused vexation, and vainly 
turning over her little purse for the smaller 
change or tickets available in the ‘situation. I 
leaned forward and offered, as gentlemen gen- 
erally do, to take her fare and pass it forward. 
With a smile of apology she handed me the bill, 
and showed the little empty purse. “Allow me 
to arrange it,” I said. She smiled and blushed. I 
passed up the tickeg necessary for the occasion, 
returned her bill, bowed, and immediately looked 
another way with sedulous care. 

It requires am extra amount of discretion and 
delicacy to make it tolerable to a true lady to be- 
come in the smallest degree indebted to a gentle- 





man whe isa stranger. I was aware that my fair 


vis-a-vis was inwardly disturbed at having inad- 

vertently been obliged to accept from me even so 

small an obligation as a fare ticket; but: as mat- 

ters were, there was no help for it. On the whole, 

though I was sorry for her, I could not but regard 

the incident as a species of good luck for myself. 
We rode along—perhaps each of us conscious at 
times of being attentively considered by the other, 
until the cars stopped before the Astor House. 
And here it was that the beneficent intentions of 
the fates, in causing me to bring my umbrella, 
were made manifest. 

Just as the car stopped, came one of those sud- 
den gushes of rain with which perverse April de- 
lights to ruffle and discompose unwary passengers. 
It was less a decent, decorous shower, than a dash 
of water by the bucketful. Immediately I stepped 
to my gentle neighbor and begged her to allow me 
to hold my umbrella over her, and see her in safety 
to the next up-town conveyance. So we went to- 
gether, threading our way through rushing and 
trampling carriages, horses, and cars,—a driving 
storm above, below, and around, which seemed to 
throw my fair princess entirely upon my protec- 
tion for a few moments, till I had her safe in the 
up-town omnibus. By this time I felt aj sort of 
privilege of acquaintance, arranged the fare for 
her, and seated myself by her for the rest of the 
ride. Before a very elegant house in Fifth Ave- 
nue my unknown alighted, and the rain still con- 
tinuing, there was an excuse for my still attend- 
ing her up the steps, and ringing the door-bell for 
her. 

We were kept waiting in this position several 
minutes, when she very gracefully expressed her 
thanks for my kindness, and begged that I would 
walk in. 

I excused myself on plea of engagements, but 
presented her with my card, and said I would do 
myself the pleasure of calling at another time. 

With a little laugh and blush she handed me a 
card from the tiny pearl and gold receiver, on 
which was engraved “Eva Van Arsdel,” and in 
the corner, ‘‘ Wednesdays.” 

“We receive on Wednesdays, Mr. Henderson,” 
she said, “and mamma will be so happy to make 
your acquaintance.” 

Here the door opened, and my fairy princess 
vanished from view, with a parting vision of a 
blush, smile, and bow, and I was left outside with 
the rain and the mud and the dull, commonplace 
grind of my daily work. 

The house, as I noted it, was palatial in its 
aspect. Clear, large windows, which seemed 
a single sheet of crystal, gave a view of banks 
of flowering hyacinths, daffodils, crocuses, and 
roses, curtained in by misty falls of lace drapery. 
Evidently it was one of those Circean regions of 
retreat, where the princesses of New York keep 
guard over an eternal lotus-eater’s paradise ; 
where they tread on enchanted carpets, move to 
the sound of music, and live among flowers and 
odors a life of blissful ignorance of toil or care. 


“To what purpose,” I thought to myself, “should 
F call there, or pursue the vision into its own re- 
gions? ®neas might as well try to follow Venus 
to the scented regions above Idalia, where her 
hundred altars forever burn, and her flowers never 
die.” 

But yet I was no wiser and no older than other 
men at three-and-twenty, and the little card 
which I had placed in my vest pocket seemed to 
diffuse an agreeable, electric warmth, which con- 
stantly reminded me of its presence there. I took 
it out and looked at it. I spelled the name over, 
and dwelt on every letter. There was so much 
positive character in the little lady,—such a sort 
of spicy, racy individuality, that the little I had 
seen of her was like reading the first page of an 
enchanting romance, and I could not repress a cu- 
riosity to go on with it. T’o-day was Monday ; 
the reception day was Wednesday. Should I go? 

Prudenee said, “ No; you are a young man with 
your way to make; you are self-dependent; you 
are poor; you have no time to spend in helping 
rich idle people to hunt butterflies, and string rose- 
leaves, and make dandelion-chains. If you set 
your foot over one of those enchanted thresholds, 
where wealth and idleness rule together, you will 
be bewildered, enervated, and spoiled for any 
really high or severe task-work ; you will become 
an idler, a dangler ; the power of sustained labor 
and self-denial will depart from you, and you will 
run like a breathless lackey after the chariot of 
wealth and fashion.” 

On the other hand, as the little bit of enchanted 
pasteboard gently burned in my vest pocket, it 
said : 

“Why should you be rude? It is incumbent on 
you as a gentleman to respond to the invitation 
so frankly given. Besides, the writer who aspires, 
to influence society must know society ; and how 
can one know society unless one studies it? A 
hermit in his cell is no judge of what is going on 
in the world. Besides, he does not overcome the 
world who runs away from it, but he who meets 
it bravely. It is the part of a coward to be afraid 
of meeting wealth and luxury and indolence on 
their own groands. He really conquers who ean 
keep awake, walking straight through the en- 
chanted ground; not he who makes a detour to 
get round it.” 

All which I had arrayed in good set terms as I 
rode back to my room, and’*went up to Bolton to 
look up in his library the authorities for an arti- 
cle I was getting out on the Domestic Life of the 
Aticient Greeks. Bolton had succeded in making 





me feel so thoroughly at home in his library that 
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it was to all intents and purposes as #f it were my 
own. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FRIDAY EvENtInG, March 10, 1871. 


E propose, at any rate for a time, to devote 
one Friday night of each month to a consid- 
eration of religion in all the world: not to missions, 
in the narrowest and most technical sense, but in 
the largest way to the condition and progress of 
the kingdom of Christ in the whole earth. My re- 
marks to-night will include a general survey of the 
condition of religion. 

The starting-point is, What is the state of religion 
itself, at this time, as a power in the world? There 
are many respects in which religion, if you look at 
it as an operative force, seems to have lost ground. 
And there are not a few who believe that the day is 
very near at hand when its terminology, its institu- 
tions, its distinctive philosophy, and almost all its 
historic claims, will be swept away; and that we 
shall have coming in from the side of natural sci- 
ence another revelation, higher, and better adapted 
to men than any of the older revelations—better 
adapted, that is to say, to the present state of human 
development. 

All I have to say, is, that when another and a bet- 
ter development of truth is actually before the 
world than that which Christianity presents, I shall 
accept it. But I do not propose to give up Chris- 
tianity, either in its history, or in its dogmas, or in 
its moral power, until I definitely pereeive some- 
thing that is better. 

This, however, is not fashionable among what are 
now called radical investigators. Their plan is to 
first kick over what they have, and then look for 
something else. They are much like men‘on a ship, 
who, in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, should 
throw overboard the food they had, because it was 
not very good, in the hope that some better food 
would be given to them. And if they starve, they 
deserve to. 

On the other hand, while I perceive, or think I 
perceive, that there will be important modifications 
of the statements of Christianity introduced by the 
larger introduction of facts, and the fuller revela- 
tion of God in providence, at the same time my con- 
viction is, that the result of this modification will 
be to deepen and widen, and make more intense, 
the distinctive religious power of Christianity in 
the world. 

I donot suppose there ever was a period in the 
history of mankind in which Christianity was such 
a force as itis now. We must not be <azzled by the 
exaggerated praises of antiquity. I think that 
Christian character is larger, more symmetrical, 
sweeter and truer now than it ever was before. 
Single saintly natures there have been that stood 
out prominently in the world’s history ; but I ap- 
prehend that there were never such bodies of men, 
that. there never were such churches, that there 
never were organizations in which the average 
moral development was so high, as at the present 
day. 

To be sure, the propagating period of Christianity 
is comparatively passing away, and with that is 
passing away the interest of the former novelty, 
which always subsides in the order of develop- 
ment. When you have but little, you naturally 
invest that little with the whole enthusiasm of your 
nature ; and there will be a certain glow and in- 
tensity to it which will work victories. And these 
victories will broaden the field, and will increase 
the number of subjects to be considered, and will 
add to the responsibilities of those who are con- 
cerned in them. And in proportion as the work 
grows, the temper must accommodate itself to it. 
So that if, as is perhaps the case, the Christian 
church is not so enthusiastic, and has not so much 
of the propagating spirit, as it had at former 
periods, one reason is that it isso large, so full and 
so rich, and has so much to consider, that it cannot 
expend itself as a motive force, as much as it once 
could. It is obliged, now, to distribute itself as an 
administrative force, as well as a legislative force. 
I will point to several circumstances to show what I 
mean. 

There never was a time when the distinctive 
peculiarity of Christianity, which is, Christ in you 
the hope of glory—Christ, the true and proper per- 
sonal presentation of God to the world—Christ, as 
an object that we can comprehend, as One on whom 
we can place our understanding and our mind, 
whom thus we can know, and whom we may lean 
upon as very God, administering for us individu- 
ally—there never was a time when that peculiarity 
of Christianity was so much in the ascendency as it 
is to-day. There never was a time when the world 
was so interested in Christ as itis to-day. There never 
was a time when there was half as much scholarship 
employed in the illustration of Christ’s history and 
life as there is to-day. There have probably, within 
the last twenty years, been over one hundred lives 
of Christ written. And in all the nations of Eunope 
they are multiplying. No other one line of scholar- 
ship is as much pursued to-day as that. And it & 
not, either, all of it in the nature of negative or 
destructive criticism. Some of it is; but taking it 
as a whole, it is the illustration of Christ’s character 
in such a way as to bring Christ nearer to men, and 
to make Christ’s heart seem sweeter to the world, 
and to make men feel the genius of Christ more. 

Christianity is that which human nature needs, 
and without which mankind will die; and the cen- 
tral distinctive peculiarity of Christianity—the 
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wisdom of God, the power of God, Jesus, and him 
crucified—there never was 80 much thought upon it, 
and there never was so much force in it, as there is 
to-day. Although men are falling off on this side 
and on that, and modifying their theories in one 
way and another, yet Christis becoming more and 
more a universal force in the world And Christ is 
preached better than he ever was before. There 
never was a time when Christ was studied so much, 
and thought about so much, and preached of so 
much, as he is to-day. 

Consider the great element of sympathy and be- 
nevolence which is the distinctive feature of Chris- 
tianity. God manifest in Christ Jesus, to take away 
the sins of the world; God so loving the world as to 
give his'own Son to die for it: God administering 
for the sake of saving the poor, and the helpless, 
and the needy—this is Christianity. 

Now, there never was a time when there was so 
much literature that occupied itself in diffusing 
sympathy for the poor, for tae helpless, and for the 
needy, as to-day. Men ridicule it; they call it the 
“sentimentalism of benevolence;’’ they call it 
‘philanthropism ;’’ but, after all, when novelists, 
when essayists, and when philosophical theorists 
are all moving in one direction; when all specula- 
tive thinkers, when all schools of speculation, are 
basing their writings and their reasonings upon the 
great central fact that the strong are to be the ben- 
efactors of the weak, that the rich are God’s almo- 
ners to the poor, that the wise are sent to be school- 
masters of the simple; when the great law of love, 
with its attendant law of self-sacrifice, is the ani- 
mating spirit of theory, and philosophy, and litera- 
ture, how can you say that the spirit of Christianity 
is dying out? 

Look at it more technically. I think there was 
never a time when there was more activity in organ- 
ized Christianity seeking to take on a cJoperative 
form, than there is to-day—and this in spite of the 
efforts of men to prevent it. One of the best things 
that I see is, how scared hierarchs are. The Pope 
in Rome sits up at nights over the waning authority, 
not of Christianity, but of Rome. I am glad of it. 
1 would that the morning star might dawn on 
his sight. But he is not the only hierarch that is 
scared. Hierarchs everywhere (for popery is diluted, 
and is distributed all through the world; and there 
are numerous papacies outside of Rome) are buck- 
ling the harness of ecclesiasticism a few holes tighter. 
I like that. These old churches, the high-bred 
churches, the churches, as they distinctively call 
themselves—they make me think of beech and 
white-oak trees that do not shed their leaves in 
winter. The leaves stick to the branches and dry 
up, and there is not one of them that has a drop 
of sap in it. And they look very much like those 
churches, in some aspects. Now comes the Spring; 
and you will see these leaves one after another 
dropping down. Why? Because the tree is begin- 
ning to feel its sap moving, and filling and swelling 
every little twig and branch. And the moment the 
sap reaches the point where the leaves are joined to 
the tree, it begins to loosen them, and finally pushes 
them off; and they drop to the ground. 

And what do I understand to be all this flurry in 
the high-bred churches? They are beginning to 
smell and to spy danger; and they are spurring 
themselves up, and bringing back the old regimen 
—the doctrines, and dogmas, and observances that 
were once in vogue—the ecclesiastical screws which 
used to be resorted to. Why? Because the old dead 
leaves are dropping off. There is growth. They 
feel it. They don’t like it. And yet the best part 
of their growth consists in what they are losing. 
Look at it in another’way. See how all denomin- 
ations are laying down their bristles.. Did you ever 
see four or five strange dogs come together? How 
every one of them puts himself upon his little self- 
possessed dignity! See how they walk around each 
other with their backs up, ready to nip each other on 
the slightest provocation. They are like four or five 
sects, walking around each other with their bristles 
up, ready to attack each other upon the utterance 
of the first dissenting word. Did you ever see ina 
well-bred household how a number of dogs will lie 
down together, and caress each other, and lick each 
other, and live in perfect harmony? They are like 
the denominations of Christians that have learned 
to love one another, and to tolerate each other’s 
religious opinions, as to-day churches are learning 
todo. And I do not know of any other thing that 
is more encouraging than this fact, that Christians 
not in the same denomination are beginning to love 
one another. The Calvinists and the Arminians are 
recognizing each other’s liberty, and are inter- 
changing kindly offices, though they are not giving 
up their respective theologies. The Episcopalians, 
and the non-Episcopalians; the great Congrega- 
tional households, the Baptists, the Pedo-Baptists, 
and the Immersionists—they are not giving up their 
tenets; but while they technically hold them, as 
they have a right to do, they are certainly experi- 
encing acommonsympathy. These noonday prayer- 
meetings, in which all Christians come together to 
pray; these ctoperative labors of benevolence in 
which all kinds of Christians unite—these are 
symptoms and tokens of this common sympathy. 


So that if you look at Christianity as a force, I think 
you will find that it never was in more vigor, and 
never was more operative, than it is at the present 
time. More than that, the missionary spirit is not 
decaying. It is not, perhaps, developing itself with 
that kind of novelty and special and enthusiastic 
interest that early periods have seen, but it is better 
organized ; it is working on alarger pattern. Ithas 
an experience that makes the force which is put into 
a given field do ten times as much work as it used 
to, not abating one single jot of its intention. The 
field is the world, go take possession of it—that was 
never before the feeling of so many Christians as it 
is to-day; and it never before was the subject of 
such @ well-organized purpose and such an operative 
plan as it is to-day. 

Never was the distinctive spirit of Christianity so 
efficacious. Never had it such prospects of univer- 
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Now, having looked at the forces which are at 
work for the spread of Christianity, let us look a 
little at the field into which it has been carried. The 
whole worfd has been ransacked and explored; there 
is not now a corner on the globe where Christianity 
is unknown. Itis probable that there is not a cor- 
ner on the globe where a man could go and stay 
many weeks and not find a Yankee. The Yankees 
are prying every, where—they and their congeners. 
Commerce is everywhere. The resources of the 
globe are being economized. The facility of inter- 
communication, both by locomotion and the trans- 
mission, electrically, of news, has made the whole 
world more usable, more managable, as well as more 
intelligible. And the missionaries that have been, 
now for more than half a century, at work, have 
leavened almost every quarter of the globe. There 
isa leaven in operation among the nations of the 
earth that is beginning to work. There is a light 
kindled throughout the world that is beginning to 
send forth its rays. And it has been shown to be a 
fact incontrovertible, that a missionary among the 
heathen, in his life-time, taking an avereace of the 
fruits of his labors, sees mere conversions ond addi- 
tions to the Church than a pastor in a civilized Chris- 
tian country, taking an average of the fruits of his 
labors, sees in his life-time; that missionarics in un- 
cbristian and uncivilized communities see of the 
travail of their souls, and are better satisfied than 
are pastors in communities that have long been un- 
der the influence of Christian institutions. And this 
is a powerful testimony, anda great cause of encour- 
agement. 

Leaving that which is more technical and distinct- 
ly missionary, 1 will go on and call your attention to 
another remarkable thing, namely, the attitude of 
nations. For instance, throwing out the semi-civil- 
ized nations, look at the civilized nations of the 
globe, to day. First look at those on this side 
of the Atlantic. Take the United States and Cana- 
da—we will not count Mexico in, it has no force; but 
in the Western Continent the power is in the hands 
of evangelical Christian men—and I do not exclude 
the Roman Church, for, although I regard that 
church as encumbered with an enormous amount of 
baggage; although I regard its doctrines as exceed- 
ingly corrupted, as mixed, and as therefore imper- 
fect, yet I believe that God has thousands, and hun- 
dreds of thousands, of dear and precious souls in 
that old lumbering baggage-wagon, and that he is 
working by it and throughit. The Roman Catholics 
will not admit, I suppose, most of them, that God is 
working by us, but I have more faith than they 
have; and I believe that God is working by them 
and through them, blessed be His name! and I am 
glad of it; and that gladness does not in any way 
compromise me in regard either to their theological 
or their ecclesiastical system, which I believe to be 
about as bungling as it can be. I include all the 
churches; and I declare my faith that the future of 
this continent is going to be wielded by the religious 
nature. 

Look, on the other hand, at the nations in Europe. 
How is it with England? Men think that she is 
decaying simply because her relative brute force 
is less than that of the continental nations. But I 
tell you, the age is coming in which brute force 
is going to avail less and less. It is the power of 
thought, and the power of organization, and the 
power of wealth, that are going to tell, more than 
the power of the hand, in future times; and En- 
gland’s brain is not dried up, her heart is not dried 
up, and her pocket is not dried up. She is the 
strongest nation in Europe to-day; and she hasa 
future as magnificent as that of any nation in 
Europe. And what is England? She is evangelical. 
She is truly Christian. I do not mean that every 
drop of the water is pure to the bottom ; but I mean 
that the force ef the nation on the whole is 
Christian. 

Well what is the condition of the continent? 
There were three or four nations that seemed, a 
little while ago, to hold Christianity in chains. 
Christianity seemed to be muzzled by the Roman 
false system in Austria, in Italy, in Spain, and in 
France. Look at them to-day. Austria is under 
the influence of a progressive, I might almost say 
Protestant premier. It is one of the foremost 
nations in religious progress. It has a priesthood 
that is almost in antagonism to Rome. Education 
is taking religion out of the hands of the hierarchy 
and putting it where it belongs. There isa genuine 
movement of Christianity in the right direction 
there. 

Italy is only nominally Catholic. She is strongly 
leaning toward Protestamtism! She is emancipat- 
ing herself out of a dead Christianity into a living, 
vital Christianity. She goes for free schools, for 
free speech, and for a free press. Italy is growing 
stronger all the time—and not for -retrogression, 
either. 

And what is the condition of Spain? She is 
paralyzed as a Papal nation. Though she is not 
organized, yet she is as one made free by Christ. 

Fiere are these strong nations of a muzzled 
Church ; and they are either retjrganizing or going 
under. What is the dominant nation in Europe to- 
day? Prussia—Germany. And whatis Germany? 
Its government, its institutions, its policy, and its 
people are all in favor of liberty—liberty of 
thought, liberty of action, and liberty cf con- 
science. God has kindled a light there that all the 
skepticism of the werld cannot and will not put 
out. 

So that if you look at the great national forces 
that exist to-day in the world, you find that they 
are allof them Protestant, Evangelical, Christian. 
America, Great Britain, Germany, witb France 
humbled to the dust, and her proud power that 
was so long exercised in favor of a comparatively 
corrupt religion, broken, with Spain likewise 
humbled, with Italy regenerating, and with Austria 
progressing toward the establishment of a true 
Christianity—these nations all give promise of a 
new and better period in the history of religion. 
Decadence has had its run, renaisscnee is now to 
have its time and period. 

But there is one other peculiar feature which I 





want you to take notice of, and that is the fact of 
language. Language is a great power in this 
world. In theearly day it was the Greek language 
that was most influential—a noblé tongue that con- 
veyed all that the taste that the wsthetic sense and 
the intellect could desire. It had no other trea- 
sures; it had no social treasure and no moral 
treasure ; but it conveyed to the world these 
elements of intellect and taste. It was for a 
long time the language of commerce, and the 
language of learning, and also the language of 
government, in the East. But at length it went 
under. Then came up the Roman power and the 
Latin tongue, which became the medium of uni- 
versal speech. And to this very day it is called the 
learned language, although it is a dead language. 
Men that wanted their treatises read all over the 
globe, up to within a very few years, felt that they 
must write them in the Latin tongue. Law and 
government and commerce employed this tongue. 

Then came,the turn in modern times of the French 
tongue. The Spanish never ‘id gain ascendency. 
Though the Spanish empire governed Europe at one 
time, the Spanish tongue never came to any con- 
siderable power in the world. But the French did. 
And it was spoken more aud more until it became 
the language of the world. It was the language of 
art; it was the language of science; it was the lan- 
guage of commerce; it was the language of diplo- 
macy; it was the language of those that aspired to 
any sort of culture. 

But I noticed, the last time I was in Europe, that 
wherever I went the English language was begin- 
ning to be spoken. I think that I did not go toa 
hotel where there was not at least one waiter that 
spoke English. And all along the principal routes 
and the side routes, I heard more or less of the En- 
glish tongue. Now, this fact was to me a hint and 
prophecy that the English language is going to 
have its turn, as the Greek has had its turn, and the 
Latin has had its turn, and the French has had its 
turn. Itis going to be spoken around the whole 
globe. And itis a matter of some interest to know 
what that tongue is. It is perhaps less fine, less ar- 
tistic than the Grecian tongue, but, notwithstanding 
that, I suppose it is the noblest language that is 
spoken, or has ever been spoken on the globe. It is 
distinctively rich in all that belongs to domesticity. 
Itis very powerful and effective in the expression 
of every shade and degree of spiritual life. It is 
full of strength and energy to express the more 
aggressive and positive features of thought. It is 
remarkable in its fiexibility, in its comprehensive- 
ness, and in its capacity to express all the subtle 
and interior phases of experience. It is just the 
tongue which is necessary for the coming kingdom, 
when there shall be a church developed by the in- 
terior life of man, which shall require instruments 
competent to its expression. 

Now, see what that language has in it. What a 
literature it is going to carry out! Nowhere else is 
there such a literature of the household, or of free- 
dom. Nowhere else is there such a literature of 
science and of art, organized almost for freedom. 
lt is the language and literature of men who have 
been bred to liberty, and who have learned the 
secrets of liberty—and of liberty founded, too, upon 
moral convictions; and of moral convictions leav- 
ened and spiritualized by Christ Jesus. Such is the 
language that is coming into ascendency through- 
out all the earth. And right behind it is the Ger- 
man tongue. The German tongue, I think, is des- 
tined to less universality, because the Germans are 
not so much a traveling people. The Germans are 
a home-staying people. The English are wanderers. 
They are searchers. They are explorers. They go 
everywhere. And when I speak of the English, I 
mean the whole Anglo-Saxon race in Europe and 
America. They are carrying commerce into all 
countries; and with commerce they are carrying 
political ideas; and with political ideas they are 
carrying religious notions; and their language is 
going with them. They are settling in Australia 
and in the neighboring islands. They are yet to 
take possession of the Sandwich Islands. They are 
covering this continent. They are found in colonies 
allaround the world. And by and by the English 
tongue will be the world’s tongue. 


‘ 

Now, you cannot put that inflammatory tongue 
in the worla and have tyranny live. There is too 
much init that is calculated to give light to the 
common people. There is too much in it of sym- 
pathy and benevolence. There is too much in it of 
inspiration and faith. Itis too much imbued with 
the spirit of Christ. 

This is the regnant tongue to-day, and it is to be 
the dominant tongue of generations to come. This 
great masterly English language, so full of the 
sweet influences of home, so full of the uobler ele- 
ments of a Christianized literature, so full of law, 
so full of civil jurisprudence, so full of all that was 
borrowed from the Greek and Roman experience, 
sanctified and Christianized—this language is going 
abroad over all the earth, and is to be like clouds 
which, hanging in the heavens, drop down that 
which makes the earth rich beneath them. 

So, then, when we come to look out from our 
stand-point upon the prospects of the mission work 
for a hundred years to come, my own impression is 
(and I have briefly, and in a mere sketch, given you 
the outline of the reasons of my faith) that there 
never was a time so auspicious and so hopeful—and 
that, too, without passing unrecognized the violent 
attacks made upon Christianity, and the various 
tendencies which ‘exist toward materialism and 
pantheism and atheism, establishing themselves in 
science. Notwithstanding those elements, I believe 
that we are passing from a comparatively inferior 
position, to one transcendently higher than was 
ever known before in the world. I believe that we 
are on the road to God’s great day of perfect and 
millennial glory. 


EEE 


— Since 1867, the Protestant Episcopal Board 
of Missions has distributed gratuitously 72,645 
prayer-books, 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH.--A TRIB- 
UTE AND A REMEMBRANCE. 
BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 

O poet is so little read and so undervalued in 

1 the United States as William Wordsworth. 
Southey and Coleridge, representatives of the same 
school, have a much wider appreciation, and thou- 
sands who have read “Thalaba,” and “Christabel, ’ 
have never even heard of that noblest of all philo- 
sophical poems, “The Excursion,” of William 
Wordsworth. And yet it is a great, solemn, 
thoughtful, introspective idy]l, from which may be 
gathered in profusion what Mrs. Browning calls 

—** Pomegranate, which if cut deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within, blood-tinctured, of a veined hu- 

manity.”’ 

No writer has an equal power of inducing that 
sweet mood when pleasant thoughts bring sad 
thoughts to the mind; of turning the common 
dust of life’s journey into gold; and as the priest 
and poet of nature he stands without peer. Noth- 
ing escaped his observation, and to every beauty 
he gave, by his interpretation of it, an added 
charm. To him the cuckoo was “a wandering 
voice ;” the forest “a brotherhood ef venerable 
trees ;” the spire of the village church “a silent 
finger pointing to Heaven” ; while his descriptions 
are so vivid that they linger in memory like an 
actual experience. For instance, even amid the tu. 
mult and noise of the crowded city, we enter into 
the profound peace and quiet evoked by the follow- 
ing lines-— 

** Ne’er saw I, never felt a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at its own sweet will; 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still.” 

So simple and natural, so much within every 
one’s ordinary experience and observation are his 
subjeets, that we are continually tempted to say, 
“Why, I have noticed that, or thought of this, a 
hundred times.” And it is just at this point true 
genius manifests itself. Every one has oceasion- 
ally “The vision and the faculty divine,” but most 
men want the power to clothe the bright but im- 
palpable feeling in language. Herein is the ac- 
complishment of the poet. He redeems in golden 
words these promissory notes of the heart and 
brain, and in this respect no poet, since Milton, has 
(what Coleridge calls) so many “felicities ” and un- 
forgetable lines as Wordsworth. Who has not 

* Hunted half a day for a forgotten dream ’’? 
or met the ‘ 
——* noticeable Man with large gray eyes.” 
or been fretted in the daily intercourse of life 
with that class whom he pithily describes as 
**Something between a hindrance and a help”’ ? 
And who that lives in the country has not noticed 
before some sudden storm 
“ The cattle grazing, 
Their heads never raising, 
Forty feeding like one!”’ 
or watched in the calm sunset of a summer even- 
ing the birds on some still inland lake 
“ Float double—bird and shadow” ? 

In his similies he is peculiarly happy. When he 
calls the vast masses of Cumulus clouds darkening 
the summer night 

——" battlements that on their restless fronts 

Bear stars,” 
what a gorgeous picture Imagination can place 
behind them! The great multitude must remain 
dumb, but blessed be the poets, who having lips 
touched with the heavenly fire, enter within the 
Shekinah and speak for us! ' 

Perhaps no writer was ever more unmercifully 
criticised on the appearance of his first poems than 
Wordsworth. Byron likened him to his own “ Idi- 
ot Boy,” and Jeffrey used the whole strength of his 
mighty pen to crush him, but, as Southey retorted, 
“ Jeftrey could as easily crush Skiddaw as Words- 
worth,” and Time, that old Justice that examines 
all claims, compelled the full though tardy ac- 
knowledement of his genius. In 1839, forty-two 
years after the publication of his first poems, the 
University of Oxford conferred on him amid en- 
thusiastic plaudits, the degree of D.C.L., and after 
this authoritive permission to do so the critics feit 
at liberty to agree with the public. 

We do not mean to say that Wordsworth as a 
poet is faultless. He often carries his subjective 
analysis of thought and feeling to a point at which 
it becomes a thing of dark hints and puzzling ellip- 
ses. His simplicity too often degenerates into 
a familiarity that is contemptible ; yet these are 
faults which we may well overlook when we com- 
pare them with the graver shortcomings of some 
of our present poets. The “faint trust” and abso- 
lute flux of Tennyson’s mind; the hopelessness of 
Matthew Arnold’s writings; the sighing of Will- 
iam Morris for the return of paganism, and all 
“delicate days and pleasant,” and the passion of 
would-be prophetic anger in which Mr. Swinburne 
indulges when he makes such declarations a8 that 
though 
-—“ the throned Cytherean be fallen, and hidden her head, 
Yet thy kingdom.shall pass, Galilean; thy dead shall go 

down to the dead.” 
Such poetry as this leaves us drifting on the shore- 
less sea of ever undulating doubt, and it is what 
may be expected when the Muse assumes the role 
of a doctor dubitantium. From its hopelessness 
and half-belief, we turn with relief to the peace 
and faith of Wordsworth, and the definite theology 
of Dante and Milton. 

We shall be very glad if this paper only prove, 
what indeed was its main intention, a letter of in- 
troduction between the great poet and some of the 
many to whom he is yet an unknown teacher ; 
although no tea her by his blameless and beautiful 
life more magnified the Office. In all private rela- 
tions he was without reproach, and to the simple 
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villagers and shepherds, among whom he lived, an 
object of unbounded love. He composed, as we 
have said, in the open air, and generally in an 
audible tone, and such was their admiration for 
him that they voluntarily respected his solitude 
when, to use their own homely patois, he was 
“booing about.” 

We have a very pleasant personal remembrance 
of Wordsworth, which it may not be uninteresting 
to give. We were spending the summer of 1848 in 
tlie Vicinity of Windermere Lake, making Amble- 
side our headquarters, and often hearing, through 
various acquaintances, of the poet to whom all the 
surroundiag country was haunted and familiar 
ground, but some unfortunate contretemps had 
hitherto prevented a personal acquaintance. One 
beautiful morning a proposal was made to us to 
accompany a friend to the little town of Kendal, 
about ten miles distant. When the weather is 
propitious the ride from Ambleside to Kendal is a 
ride through fairy-land, and as we were in no hur- 
ry, and the horses were well acquainted with the 
merciful heart of their owner, it was noon when 
we arrived. It was to be a happy and memorable 
visit, and it commenced as every important event 
does in England—with a dinner—not a bad begin- 
ning I thought then, and I am “of the same opin- 
ion still.” Kendal is always a picturesque town, 
but was particularly so on this day. Some great 
fair had drawn together the farmers and shepherds 
with their wives and daughters from all the sur- 
rounding villages; the air was full of noisy talk and 
merry laughter, the streets bright with cheap mer- 
chandise arranged in open booths. Wax-figures 
of dead kings and generals contended with live 
giants and dwarfs for the sixpences of the servant 
lads and lasses; Punch and Judy kept up with un- 
abated spirit their long protracted matrimonial 
duel, and over all the Babel the clear, sweet chimes 
of Kendal Church rang out like an intercessory 
prayer. These chimes drew us at once to the 
Churen, and its antiquity and beauty well repaid 
the visit. Behind its richly carved, oaken screens, 
Henry the Eighth’s last queen had said for many a 
year her daily prayer, and in its crowded grave- 
yard knights and gentlemen, peers and peasants, 
slept “the sleep that knows no waking.” From 
the Church to such remains of the Castle as Crom- 
well left is a pleasant walk by the river-side, but 
the small buildings of rough stone which abut 
close on its banks, were of more interest to us than 
the remains of feudal power and tyranny. In 
them were produced the famous “ Kendal Greens,” 





‘im Srassmere chureh-yard. 


which for centuries have held the public favor, and 
I thought involuntarily of Robin Hood, in the 
glades of Sherwood forest, and the “three knaves 
in Kendal green,” who had shamed gasconading 
Falstaft, and made running away “as easy to do as 
lying.” 

All the day had been a golden one so far, and its 
crowning grace came on our return to the inn, 
where we found Wordsworth watching the living 
picture with that kindly, thoughtful gaze which 
looks below the surface of things, for to him every 
picture was a parable. The introduction so long 
Wisiited was given, but of the conversation which 
ensued only one remark lingers in memory. To 
some complaint of unfulfitled promise or hope, he 
replied, with a peculiar heavenward glance, “ Look 
up higher.” His appearance was as interesting as 
his speech. He possessed a noble countenance, 
though it would be difficult to say wherein lay its 
beauty and power. The peculiarity of the droop- 
ing eyelids, and the wonderful light which when 
lifted they revealed in the soul-lit eye. 

“The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the Poet’s dream,”’ 
was the most distinctive feature. There was also 
a sense of familiarity about his face which would 
be likely to haunt a stranger, until some picture or 
bust of Milton revealed to them how much physi- 
cally, as weil as mentally, these great poets resem- 
bled each other. 

Two years afterwards we stood beside his grave 
He sleeps under the 
shadow of Skiddaw and “Mighty Helvellyn,” and 
in the very midst of the lovely scenes where for se 
many years 
* He murmured near the running brooks, 

A music sweeter than their own.” 
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EXHORTATION TO THE TEMPORARY UNION OF PAR- 
TIES IN FRANCE. 
[From President Thiers’ Inaugural.) 

LTHOUGH appalled by the difficult, perilous, 

and very melancholy task imposed upon me, 
I have no other sentiment than immediate and ab- 
solute obedience to the will of the nation, which 
ought to be the more obeyed, respected, and loved, 
accordingly as she is most unfortunate. Alas! she 
is unfortunate; more so than at any other period 
of her history; so vast, so checkered, and so glori- 
ous, wherein we see her so many times precipitated 
into an abyss of misfortune, but returning at a 
bound to power und glory, and engaging in all that 
is great, and beautiful, and useful to mankind. She 
is indeed unfortunate, but she remains one of the 
greatest and most powerful nations of the earth; 
still young and proud, inexhaustible in resources, 
and, more than all, heroic: as witness the long de- 
fense of Paris, which must ever remain a monu- 
ment of human constancy and energy. — 
In the interest of united action, you leave me the 
choice of my colleagues: I have chosen them with- 
out any other reason for my preference than the 
public esteem universally accorded to their charac- 
ter and ability; and I have taken them not from 








one party, but from all, as the country has done in 
voting for you, and placing upon the same ticket 
persons apparently the most opposed, but who are 
united by patriotism, enlightenment, and commu- 
nity of good intentions. é 

In a state of society that is prosperous, regularly 
constituted, and which yields gently to the progress 
of opinion, each party represents a political system. 
To combine all in the same administration would 
be placing there opposing forces which would either 
neutralize each other, or, in the event of dissensions, 
end in inertia or conflict. But, alas! does our pres- 
ent situation show society regularly constituted, 
yielding gently to the progress of opinion? France, 
precipitated without serious reasons or sufficient 
preparation into war, has seen one-half of her soil 
invaded, her army destroyed, her fine organization 
disrupted, her old and powerful unity compromised, 
her finances embarrassed, the greater part of her 
sons withdrawn from labor to die on the battle- 
fields, order profoundly disturbed by the apparition 
of anarchy, and after the enforced surrender of 
Paris, war suspended only for some days, and ready 
to commence if aGovernment, esteemed by Europe, 
courageously accepting the authority and assuming 
the responsibility of doleful negotiations, fails to 
put 4n end to appalling calamities. In presence of 
this state of things, is there—can there be—two 
policies? 

Must there not be only one, strong, expedient, 
consistent, and urgent, in order to make peace 
as promptly as possible in view of the evils which 
overwhelm us ? sods 

Ah! no doubt, when we shall have rendered our 
country the pressing services I have enumerated, 
when we shall have raised from the soil where she 
lies prostrate that noble being called France, when 
we shall have stanched her wounds, recuperated her 
strength, she will return to consciousness, and then, 
reanimated, and in full freedom of mind, she will 
say how she wishes to live. When this work of 
reparation shall be over, and it may not be very 
long, the time of discussion and of considering the 
theories of government will have come, and having 
accomplished our reconstruction under a republic, 
we can determine with discernment our destinies, 
and this judgment will be pronounced, not by a 
minority, but by a majority of our fellow-citizens, 
that is, by the national will itseif. 

DECLINE OF THE MINISTRY. 
(From the New Jerusalem Messenger.] 


NOL. HIGGINSON, in the Toledo Jndex, quotes 
/ the opinion of an eminent New England divine 
to this effect. He says: 

One of the ablest clergymen of New England—a D.D. of 
great practical experience and of no radical tendencies— 
told me, not long ago, that in his opinion the clergy had 
been living for half a century in the inherited prestige of 
Puritan days. He added that this prestige was now almost 
worn out, and that in fifty years it would be impossible for 
a man of mediocre talent to sustain himself in the ministry. 
And, as it was admitted by all, that the ablest young men 
not now commonly attracted to the pulpit as a profession, 
it was really doubtful, he said, whether, a hundred years 
hence, there would be any clerical class at all.’’ 

And the question is asked, why should ministers 
be set apart as a distinct class, any more than litera- 
ry men, or lecturers or school teachers? There will 
undoubtedly be teachers of religion or of morals and 
ethics in that good time coming, but the field will 
be open to every one who has anything to say, and 
who can get a hearing, precisely as the lecturing field 
is at the present day. There may be some who will 
devote all their time to this special work, as there 
are some who give all their time to literature, or gain 
their entire support from lyceum lecturing; but the 
majority of religious teachers will be those who will 
take up the business temporarily, or will adopt it as 
a Sunday occupation in connection with other du- 
ties. . . ° A 

This view finds confirmation in the fact that the 
ministry seems to be losing its hold upon the public 
mind. There are certain eminent preachers who are 
able to maintain large congregations by their pow- 
ers as orators and scholars; but itis an undoubted 
fact, which nearly the whole religious press is de- 
ploring, that ordinary men no longer have the en- 
couragement and support they formerly had in the 
ministry. Church-going has come to be 
looked upon for the most part as a Sunday entertain- 
ment; and whoever can furnish the best entertain- 
ment is the most successful preacher. An inherited 
feeling of reverence has heretofore given a certain 
factitious support to the institution; but that is fast 
fading away, and it is evident to all careful observ- 
ers that unless some change is effected, or some re- 
action takes place, the ministry will lose the little 
power it now has, and will fail ef support as a dis- 
tinct class. e 

The result of this is that fewer young men of edu- 
cation and ability enter the ministry now than for- 
merly. Some facts have recently come to light and 
been widely commented upon by the religious press, 
showing that the proportion of college graduates 
choosing the ministry as a profession is only a frac- 
tion of what iv was fifty years ago. 


INTEMPERANCE IN WOMEN. 
(From the N. Y. World.) 

HERE was really no reason, except the pre- 

posterous overstatement of the case, why we 
should have denied that there was a tendency among 
our women to excessive stimulation. Nobody would 
dream of denying the existence of such a tendency 
among our men. The sort of life we lead is the ex- 
planation of it in the one case. Why should like 
causes not have produced like results in the other? 
Habitually to turn night into day, to live in a whirl 
of the excitement either of business or of pleasure, to 
disobey all natural laws in our modes of living, is no 
more a healthy state fora woman than for a man. 
It does not matter what the kind of excitement is 
which produces that abnormal state of the nervous 
system which operates equally on the mind and the 
body, and calls for artificial stimulation, so long as 
it is sufficient in degree. Late hours and bad feed- 
ing, a denial of the natural instincts of maternity, 
and an infraction of the normal condition of a tran- 
quil life, are as potent to break down a woman as 





the restlessness and eagerness of a life of serambling 
business to break down a man. Both states are 
equally remote from that condition of ‘‘ plain living 
and high thinking’’ which is essential to the main- 
tenance of a sound mind in asound body. And the 
morbid craving for the rapid and unnatural vepair 
by stimulants of the loss entailed by rapid and un- 
natural waste must be equally inevitable in both. 
The remedy is not to be loeked for 
either in blinking the fact or in howling over it, but 
in recognizing it and inquiring into its cause. The 
facility with which alcohol may be-had, doubtless 
determines the kind of stimulation resorted to, and 
is so the occasional cause of it. But the final cause 
of the stimulation we believe to be in the tremen- 
dous pace at which we are living, and particularly 
that class of us in which the tendency to stimula- 
tion is most pronounced. A prohibitory law, even 
if it could be made effectual for its immediate ob- 
ject, would not be effectual for the general purpose 
of stopping stimulation. At most it would give it a 
different form, and very likely a most deleterious 
one. So long as we undergo abnormal waste we 
must resort to abnormal repair. The real remedy 
is to moderate the waste; and that can be done by 
the heads of every family for their daughters, and 
in large sections of society evidently demands to be 
done—under penalties. 
RELIGIOUS TESTS IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 
{From the Pall Mall Gazette.] 
~T is said, and with perfect truth, that the Uni- 
versities already produce a large number of 
Freethinkers of various kinds. The fact shows how 
much good tests have hitherto done. It is, howevy- 
er, to be observed that so long as the Universities 
are in any high degree centers of the most cultivat- 
ed thought in England, it is impossible that this 
should not be the case. We may deplore the fact as 
much as we choose; but it is a notorious and for the 
present an inevitable fact that many of our first 
thinkers hold very heterodox opinions about theolo- 
gy. If anybody runs over the names of our leading 
men of science, or our leading speculative thinkers, 
he may verify the statement for himself. Now, the 
Universities can only be effectively insulated from 
this current of thought by suppressing all freedom 
of inquiry within them. While they contain many 
of the ablest men of the day, and men are left free 
to pursue their own lines of inquiry, it is childish to 
suppose that some of them will not approximate to- 
wards the doctrines preached at the present day 
with more openness, if not with more force, than 
ever. You might check this tendency by starving 
the active thought of the Universities; but you 
would not have done much. for the benefit of relig- 
ion when you had sentenced the Universities te be 
stupid in order that they might be orthodox. The 
true policy is to expose them to the freest action of 
al the inquiry of the day, in the hope, which the 
orthodox can hardly pronounce chimerical, that 
orthodoxy may become more intelligent, while sci- 


ence becomes more orthodox. 
Bt T E noticed briefly, when it occurred, the death 
of the widow of Nathaniel Hawthorne in 
England. . . . No biographer of the great romancer 
can ever delineate the strange elements of char- 
acter that mixed themselves in him, and were ex- 
pressed in his figure and face; the hereditary ab- 
normal tendencies toward solitude and gloom; the 
almost insane dread of contact with his fellow- 
men; the oblique and shadowed aspect in which, 
as he stood apart, the world appeared to him. 
Friendly hands may give us the outside facts of his 
life, the cut of his clothes, the attitude and gestures 
whith he used to those about him while trying, out 


THE WIDOW OF HAWTHORNE. 
[From the N. Y. Tribune.] 


of a keen fear of being ridiculous, to fit himself 
with their alien habits of thought and speech; but 
the only glimpses left to us of the real Hawthorne 
are in his books. The man was of his own blood, 
alone, in the world of thought, and has left no 
kinsman. Between him and the outer world came 
_, his wife. There was something at once comical 
and pathetic in the dismayed appeal with which he 
turned to her when the ordinary business of life 
bewildered and jarred on him, and the alertness and 
bright gentleness with which she served as his 
shield and shelter. She belonged to one of those old 
families in New England who have imbibed culture 
with the air. She had an intellect,of quick and 
harmonious movement, which found apt and pleas- 
ant expression both by her pen and pencil. . . . 
If it had not been for that cheerfulness and sunny 
temper, whieh kept daylight about him perpetually, 
the moody genius of Hawthorne would never have 
struggléd through its shadows into light. 
FREE COMMUNION AMONG THE EPISCOPALIANS. 
[From the Protestant Watchman. |] 
a HILE we regret that our Church, by Legis 
lation unworthy of her, is put into an atti- 
tude of exclusiveness toward her Sister Churches, 
we rejoice that nothing has been done to interfere 
with her open Communion Table. Remembering 
that it is the Table of the Lord, she welcomes to it 
all who would come in the name of the Lord. She 
imposes no arbitrary tests of their personal religion, 
or of their orthodoxy, whatever be their ecclesiasti- 
cal relations, in erder to their meeting with her 
own children at the sacred board. To all who may 
be present. in her congregations, at the times of 
Communion, she has the one invitation :—‘t Ye who 
do truly and earaestly repent you of your sins, and 
are in love and charity with your neighbors, follow- 
ing the commandments of God and walking from 
henceforth in His holy ways—draw near with faith,”’ 
etc. This cemes from her loving heart toward all 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Ocvca- 
sionally, we hear of one or another of her ministers, 
evincing a different spirit, and insisting on Episco- 
al confirmation as a prerequisite to communion. 
hese are exceptions. Happy were we when we 
readin this paper, some time ago, of the rebuke 
they received, on a recent occasion of the Holy 
Sacrament in one of our city churches, when, im- 
mediately after the celebration, Bishop Potter, wao 
had been the administrator, stepped down from his 
place and went to the Chancel-rail to welcome a 
venerable Presbyterian clergyman, who had come 
to partake with his brethren in the unity of the 
one Church of the Sacred Feast. It was beautiful 
and worthy of a ** Bishop of New York.” 

“What a pity that the well-meaning old gentk- 
man had not pone before the service into the vestry- 
room, and asked the Bishop to lay his hands upon 
him in confirmation !’’ There is not an intelligent 
Episcopalian in the land, the highest of the high, 
who would not laugh at such alament. The heart 
willout. Itis the h»nest Christian boast of us all, 
that we have a Catholic Communion Table. 








March 15, 1871. 


“ ~ Literature. and Arte 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


‘OME of the best mission work among the poor 
\ and degraded of our city is done by means of In- 
dustrial Schools. Neglected children are enticed 
from the streets, supplied with food and decent 
clothing, and taught how to earn an honest living. 
The intluence of the schools both on the children 
and their parents, is of the happiest character. In 
the school at Corlear’s Hook the teachers have 
adopted a novel and very successful method of stim- 
ulating the ambition of their pupils, and refining 
their homes. There is a green-house attached to the 
school, from which plants and flowers are given to 
deserving scholars to cultivate. The desire to obtain 
such prizes has made regular attendants, of truants; 
diligent students, of triflers ; and changed the disor- 
derly into ‘‘models of good behavior.” 








The advantage of interesting in school affairs 
men not in the scholastic rut is well exemplified by 
the influence of Prof. Huxley in the London schook 
board. He is determined not to have the new school 
system saddled with hereditary evils, and will have 
no schemes adopted simply because they are cus- 
tomary. It is just here that men trained in the 
school work would be likely to err. Familiarity 
blinds the keenest-sighted to the absurdity of cus- 
toms which they became used to before they became 
critical. At the last meeting of the London board, 
Prof. Huxley moved for a Committee (which was 
appointed) to consider the scheme of education to 
be adopted in the elementary schools. He also ask- 
ed to have a report on the best bridge between the 
ordinary elementary schools and higher schools; 
also for a report on the half-time system,—on the 
hours to be given toschooling generally,—and, again, 
as to subjects to be taught, on the best mode of 
steering between the Scyllaand Charybdisof too 
little and too muchteaching. He called the Govern- 
ment system a Scyila, for it gives children the tools 
of learning but does not allow them to use them 
afterwards. 


New Jersey has 258,227children between five and 
eighteen years of age. Of these 161,683 are reported 
as attending public schools, and 32,447 private schools. 
This leaves 55,000 who did not go to any school 
during any part of last year. How many of these 
had ever been to school for any considerable period 
is not reported. ‘The number of teachers employed 
was 915 men, and 1,905 women. The average salary 
paid to the former was $53.62; to the latter, $30.66. 
Half a million dollars were spent during the year in 
building agd repairing school-houses. The total 
value of the school property of the State is nearly 
four millions. The entire appropriation for educa- 
tional measures during the year was $1,664,659. The 
sum of $72,000 was collected as tuition fees in rural 
districts, an unprofitable policy that will hereafter 
be discontinued, a free-school system taking its 
place. Some of the leading men of the State are 
urging the erection of asystem of county high-schools 
to fill the gap between the common-schools and the 
college. 

For the satisfaction of local school officers and 
others, Hon. Ira Divall, the new Superintendent of 
the Public-schools of Missouri, has defined his posi- 
tion with reference to text-books. His position is a 
good one, and especially worthy of commendation 
now, when so many efforts are being made to estab- 
lish State uniformity. He does not “believe that 
such an arrangement is practicable, even if. it were 
desirable, nor that it is desirable even if it were 
practicable.” There is, he admits, great difference 
in the degree of merit in the different sets of text- 
books. ‘But when we come to consider the exact 
position which the text-book occupies (should occu- 
py, would be a better expression,) in the work of 
education, we shall see that these differences are 
of trifling importance—that if is a matter of compar- 
ative insignificance whether one set of text- books or 
another be used in the school-room.”’ 


President Abbott of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, gives to the State Legislature a very good 
report of the few young ladies that have been admit- 
ted to that institution. The experiment has worked 
so well that there would be no hesitation in admit- 
ting more if there were accommodations for them. 
Besides attending to their studies the young ladies 
prepared seed for the ground, transplanted toma- 
toes and flowering plants, pruned shrubbery, gath- 
ered small fruits, worked in the greenhouse, and did 
such other work as could be furnished them. Speak- 
ing of theapplication of Chemistry to woman’s work, 
the report notices cooking, preserving fruits, bleach- 
ing, cleaning by acids and soaps, the manufacture 
of saaps, the utilization of materials usually wasted, 
disinfection, &c. At least a half-year’s course of 
daily lectures is recommended for these subjects. 


Gov. Davis of Texas reports a school population 
of 160,000 and over, the larger part of whom are with- 
out any educational advantages whatever. The 
Legislature failed to make an appropriation for 
schools last session, and the Governor hopes they 
will notrepeat the error. The State has a permanent 
school fund of $2,575,000. To the income of this fund 
the poll-tax is to beadded, and one-fourth of all 
the other taxes, making for the current year about 
half a million of dollars availab?® for educational 
purposes. 


Jean Paul Richter says : “To insure modesty I 
would advise the educating of the sexes together ; 
for two boys will preserve twelve girls, or two girls 
twelve boys, innocent, amid winks, jokes and impro- 
prieties, merely by that instinctive sense which is 
the forerunner of matured modesty. But I will 
guarantee nothing in a school where girls are alone 
together, and still less where boys are.” 

The Missouri Legiskature is considering a bill 
to provide for the better education of the women of 
the State. It appropriates $50,000 to build a college 
for women in connection with the State University 





BOOKS. 


A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the 
New Testament. Charles F. Hudson, with the 
assistance of H. L astings and E. Abbot. Bos- 
ton : Scriptural Tract Repository. 1870. 

Some years ago there was published in London 
The Englishman's Greek Concordance of the New 
Testament. 1t was an octavo volume of nearly 
1,100 pages, containing in the order of the Greek 
alphabet the Greek words of the New Testament, 
and after each word the various Englisli words by 
which the word is translated in the English Testa- 
ment, and a reference to all the passages in which 
these words occur. It served not only as a Con- 
cordance for the purpose of finding texts, but was 
a great help to exegetical study by putting the 
reader in immediate possession of all the different 
meanings which the English translators assigned to 
the Greek words of the original text. It was quite 
surprising to see how many such meanings there 
are, and it led to earnest investigation as to the 
reason of these lexical diversities. This was a good 
initiation into the study of the New ‘Testament 
exegeis, and the volume has, undoubtedly, in this 
way, done a great amount of good. 

But the volume was large, unwieldly and expen- 
sive, quite too much so for the circumstances of 
those who most needed the help of such a work. It 
was also on many points defective. It occurred to 
Mrs. Hastings to have a work for these purposes, of 
smaller size, cheaper, more portable, and containing 
important improvements on the larger work. The 
execution of the work was entrusted to that 
patient, conscientious, accurate scholar, Charles F, 
Hudson, and the wholé passed under the careful 
supervision of Dr. Abbot, the scholarly librarian of 
Harvard University. The result has been a book 
handy, eheap, and with the elements of the highest 
kind of carefulness to conscientious students of the 
New Testament, especially to those who are under 
the necessity of pursuing their studies in a great 
measure by themselves, without much assistance 
from others. It contains the Greek alphabet, a few 
simple, accurate rules for Greek pronunciation, an 
aecount of the latest critical editions of the Greek 
Testament, and all the more important, various 
readings discovered by the most recent investi- 
gations of Tregelles, Kirchendorf and others, as well 
as those of Lachman, Griesbach, Schultz, etc. 

Now this is an invaluable treasure to every stu- 
dent of the New Testament, especially to those who 
have not had the opportunity to beeome partic- 
ularly familiar with the Greek. 

We will illustrate our meaning by a single ex- 
ample. There are two Greek words in the New 
Testament, Hades and Gehenna, which are both 
trauslated by the pure English word Hell. But 
these two words do not mean the same thing, nor 
anything like the same, and this careless trans- 
lation has been a great hindrance to correct inter- 
pretation on a very important point. Now take 
this Concordance, and under the Greek word Hades 
you will find every passage in which this word is 
translated by the English word Hell; and under 
the Greek word Gehenna you will find every 
passage in which that Greek work 1s translated by 
the English word Hell. Compare carefully these 
passages with each other, and you will see what a 
blunder of translation it was to have but one and 
the same English word for those two very different 
Greek words; and you will have no difficulty in 
finding the true meaning of every one of these 
words. For many of the most importint purposes of 
interpretation, a good Concordance is a better help 
than a commentary or even a lexicon. 


William Winston Seaton of the National Intelli- 
gencer. A Biographical Sketch. With Passing 
Notices of his Associates and Friends, Boston : 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 

Toa reader who“takes up this little volume from 
a desire to acquaint himself with the character of 
one of the two men who, during the half century 
which served as the formative period of American 
statesmanship, stood confessedly at the head of 
American political journalism, it will probably 
oceur, as he turns page after page, that its title 
should read Casual Glimpses of William Winston 
Seaton, interspersed ameng Elaborate Notices of his 
Ancestors, Associates, and Friends. During quite 
three-fourths of the volume, Mr. Seaton makes no 
appearance whatever; and the reader, just as he 
conceives himself approaching his hero, finds bim- 
self again and again born off into digressions—in- 
teresting and instructive ones, certainly—upon the 
political fortunes of the English ancestors of the 
families of Gales and Seaton, and notices of the 
social, political, and diplomatic celebrities of Wash- 
ington society. Still, this is not wholly matter for 
complaint. There is a certain fitness in making the 
record of Mr. Seaton’s life correspond to the posi- 
tion which for so many years he held with such 
marked distinction. From the administration of 
Mr. Madison to that of Mr. Lincoln, the office of the 
Intelligencer and the drawing-rooms of its pro- 
prietors—brothers-in-law and co-laborers for fifty 
years—were rallying points for whatever was most 
eminent in public life. Why this should have been 
so, one gathers from this volume none the less 
clearly, perhaps, because indirectly. The race, cul- 
ture, purity, elevation of mind and of aim, which 
charaeterized Mr. Seaton and made his journal a 
household world among two generations of Ameri- 
cans, appear none the less impressively because not 
so much insisted upon in terms, as reflected in the 
response they elicited in the admiration and warm 
regard of all who came within their influence, The 
series of biographical sketches scattered through 
the book—sketches sometimes from the admirable 
family letters of Mrs. Seaton, sometimes from the 
pen of her husband, sometimes from that of bis 
biographer—are admirable, including such subjects 
as Daniel Webster; Randolph of Roanoke, Parke 
Custis, Lafayette, Henry Clay, Joel Barlow, the 
poet Montgomery, Tom Paine, David Crockett, 
Thomas Law, Calhoun, Edward Everett, General 
Scott, Mrs. Madison, Mrs. Patterson-Bonaparte, 
Stratford Canning (now Lord Stratford de Red- 
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innumerable. A ¢ seubiiedin memoir the book nme 
be called in any sense, and indeed it modestly pro- 
fesses only to address itself to the delineation of 
‘“‘ the domestic and social surroundings” of its hero, 
and leaves to ‘‘a competent pen” the preparation 
of that important chapter of our political history 
which the record of the National Intelligencer and 
its proprietors would constitute. In the meantime 
this unpretentious little volume may be commended 
as one of the most interesting of recent contribu- 
tions to American biography. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Our Girls. By Dio Lewis. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers.) Here we have a book which men will 
read with frequent expressions of approbation, and 
which women will rédd, in too many cases, we fear’, 
with smiles of incredulity, if hot of contempt. To 
the female mind, the suggestion that the sole of a 
shoe should te, in most cases, at least fou? mehes 
wide, is simply prepostétons; and an intimation to 
the effect that the Venus of Milo is more beautiful in 
form than the narrow-waisted sisters wh0t® we con- 
tinuaily s¢e on Broadway and the A venue, is recéived 
and made note of oiil¥ as av evidence of masculine 
stupidity. Nevertheless, we cifiiot avoid forming 
an opinion according to our light; and, iff spite of 
all that our lady friends say to the contrary, We 
believe with Dr, Lewis that certain mysterious por- 
tions of the feminine outfit are predisposed to ex- 
cessive tightness. In fact, we have heard a lady de- 
clare, with an air of innocent trithfilhess, that no 
part of her dress was tight, while at the saitie time 
her’ watch was securely held in position when 
thrust, With something of an effort, under her belt. 
Now, we are not so foolish 9s to suppose that read- 
ing Our Girls is going in all cases to Induce reflection 
or reform, for to those who need theri tmost the 
former is quite as difficult as the latter. But we do 
sincerely hope that the book will fall into the hands 
of some few girls, who liappen at the time to be suf- 
fering untold agonies from wearilig narrow shoes, 
with high heels under the instep ; who are e&lisusted 
in their early youth by a walk of half a mile; who 
are the slaves of unaccountable headaches, and who 
ate in a general way physically shipwrecked by the 
demands of society. Under the blessing of Provi- 
dence, it may do them some good. Dr. Lewis has 
sent out many girl graduates from his schoo! at 
Lexington, Mass., to whom life will no longer be @ 
burden while they remember his teachings, and 
we cannot but hope that the missionaries thus sent 
among their unhappy sisters will, in connection 
with this really important book, sow seeds of 
reform where they will spring up, and (without 
quoting the language of the parable) bear fruit a 
million fold. 


Westward by Rail. The New Route to the East. 
By W. F. Rae. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
Amezican book-makers are not, it seems, to have the 
field to themselves on the subject of the Pacific Rail- 
road, though it is not to be expected that English 
publishers will make many ventures in that direc- 
tion. Mr. Rae’s book has for its foundation two 
series of letters descriptive of his trans-continental 
experiences, and originally published in the London 
Daily News. It is rather proverbial that Americans 
are atrifie over anxious concerning the impression 
which their country and its “institutions” make 
upon foreigners, but we are not at all inclined to be 
ashamed of this, our national tendency; and al- 
though perhaps we should ,refrain from directly 
questioning an Englishman, we always look with 
interest upon the opinions expressed in an En 
glish book. Weare not of those whose nationality 
is so pronounced as to take offense at all criti- 
cisms, and we confess that some of the English 
books which have in former years aroused the in- 
dignation of our journalists, seemed to us to contain 
many wholesome truths. We cannot help feeling 
that in Westward By Rail, Mr. Rae has avoided 
laughing at some of our absurdities, which, as an 
Englishman, he must have been inclined to ridicule. 
Perhaps his most unequivocal praise is lavished 
upon Pullman’s cars, which he declares are perfect 
in their way. In, fact, we think that our railroads, 
not to mention ourselves, were saved from pretty 
severe treatment at the author’s hands, only by Mr, 
Pullman’s triumphs in car-building. Altogether, 
Mr. Rae has taken, for an Englishman, a very good- 
natured view of America and Americans. He is 
quite ready to admire and praise all that is admir- 
able and praiseworthy, and if we are disappointed 
at not finding ourselves reviled in the traditional 
insular fashion, it is a species of disappointment 
which is not very hard to bear. 


The Sealed Packet. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 
(Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.) The 
strongest admirers of Mr. Trollope claim taat the 
familiarity with Italians and Italian affairs during 
a thirty years’ residence in and near Florence, en- 
title him to unusual consideration as an English 
writer of Italian tales, The scene of the Sealed 
Packet is laid in the vicinity of Florence, before and 
during the war of 1848 and ’49, and the adventures 
of the hero, Giolio Malatesta, afford a foundation on 
which to construct a tale wherein the peculiar su- 
perstitions, passions, vices and virtues of Italians 
are brought out with an effectiveness which be- 
speaks a keen power of observation, an intimate 
knowledge of the subject, and a ready appreciation 
of all that is dramatic in Italian life. 


First Lessons in Composition. By John S§. Hart, 
LL.D. (Philadelphia: Eldridge & Co.) A really ex- 
cellent book for beginners. The analysis is clear 
aud readily understood by young pupils. The prog- 
ress from simple to complex forms is well gradu- 
ated. The definitions of figures of speech are accu- 
rate and intelligible, and the rules of punctuation |G 
are scientifically explained. 


Kerls Shorter Course in English Grammar. 
(New York: Ivison, Blakemore, Taylor & Co.) A 
brief examination of this text-book gives us a favor- 
able impression. Mr. Ker] appears, from his preface, 
to understand his work, and his methods seem to 
tend toward a desirable simplicity in rules and ex- 


Phantastes: A Faerie Romance for Men and 

Women. By George MacDonald. (Boston: Loring.) 

This is perhaps the most allegorical of allegories. 

The reader opens the book, recalling with a sense of 

satisfaction the pleasant and profitable hours spent 

in reading Alec Forbes and Robert Falconer, and 
finds himself shortly in the fairy-land of childhood, 
enlarged and improved so as to suit maturer years. 

Mr. MacDonald’s former works are not without 

passages which indicate that he has a leaning toward 

“the night side of nature,’ and in this book he has 
evidently permitted his imagination to go its own 

gait. Probably if the author were to attempt a 

comprehensive explanation of his meaning in this 
book, he would make a bulky and very uninterest- 
ing volume, and we shall not venture to interpret 
his parables within the necessarily brief limits of 
this notice. Suffice it to say that the reader is fas- 
cinated before the first chapter is half finished, and 
the spell retains its power to the end. Different 
individuals understand Phiuntastes, if atail, in very 
different ways, though all, we think, will find it in- 
teresting, if not profitable reading. In general 
terms, it portrays this life and its affairs, as they 
might be seen in a magic mirror or through fairy 
spectacles, were such instruments available to aver- 
age humanity. As the plot of the romance devel- 
opes, one turns page after page with a growing 
conviction that the clue to some truth will soon be 
found; but it is not until the book is finished that its 
shifting fantasies arrange themselves in something 
like order, and one becomes aware that he has been 
led insensibly toward what is good and beautiful, 
and away from everything that is unworthy and 
mean, As a farther aid to a righv understanding 
of the author, we counsel the reader ot to skip, as 
is quite justifiable in most books, tte quotations 
which precede the different chapters. hile these 
in some instances increase the pleasant i ys: Uication 
catised by the context, inthe end they uiway.s sled 
some light apou the hidden meaning therco!. 


Outline of Hamilten’s Philosophy. By the Rev. 
J. Clark Murray (Beston: Gould & Lineoln). This 
wort has the endorsement of Dr. McCosh, who is 
competent; if any one, to vouch for its faithfulness. 
The cailfor such # condensation is very evident. 
Sir William Hamilton’s works are voluminous 
enough to frighten many frem the attempt to mas-~ 
ter them, while his contributious to philosophy 
occupy too important a link in the history of the 
evolution of thought to be passed by with indiffer- 
ence. Prof. Murray’s Outline is named a text-book 
for students, but it will also be valuable for refer- 
ence to many who have not the time to search the 
writings of a man who did not leave any one book 
containing a systematic statement of his opinions. 
This then isa collation, and careful arrangement of 
Hamilton’s ideas in his own language, which has 
required such labor and skill as would only be he- 
stowed by a warm admirer, and could be successlui 
only at the hands of a thorough scholar. As ar ad- 
ditional help to the student, references are made & 

every point to the original works. It is not witait 
our scope to pass any eulogy on Hamiiton if it were 
needed, nor to review his system; but we must be 
content with expressing a great gratification at the 
appearance of a synopsis, so well conceived, and so 
well adapted to bring a master-piece of thinking 
within the reach of many who would otherwise have 
to let it slumber on dusty shelves. 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood, ete. By Charles 
Dickens. (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.) 
There is little to be said concerning this. book, save 
that it is issued as “The People’s Duodecimo Ed- 
ition; Illustrated,” of which series it forms the last. 
volume. The characieristics of these books are that 
they are printed in clear ‘‘long-primer” type, ou 
heavy white paper, and are furnished at $1.50 per 
volume, in cloth bindings. Besides Edwin Drood, 
the present volume contains Master Hwmplrey’s 
Clock, and we may add that all of Dickens’ shorter 
stories are embodied in the edition. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

JOHN WILEY & SON, New York.—The Middle Kingdom. 
vey of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By 8 
WILLIAMS. (2 volumes with maps and illustrations.) 

E. STEIGER, New York.—‘Zhe Kindergarten. By Dr. ADOLF 
Donal. Price $1. 

JAMES MILLER, New York.—Saint Augustine, Florida. 
English Visitor. A Popular Treatise on Colds, Coughs, etc. 
By Rost. HUNTER, M. D. Price Scents. A Popular Trea- 
tise on Bronchitie. By RuBT. HUNTER, M.D. Price 75 cents. 

T. ELLWOOD ZELL, New York.—The Popular Encyclopedia. Nos. 
55 and 56. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—Earls Dene. By R. E. 

FRANOILLON. Barnes’s Notes on The Acts of the Apostles. 

Dairy Nicol. By LADY HARDY. Price 50 cents. 

B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia.—Charles O’ Malley 

the Irish Yragoon. By CHAS. LEVER. Price: 5 cents. The 

Black ‘iuiip. By ALEX. DUMAS. Price 50 cens#. The Count 

of Monte Oristo. By ALEX. DUMAS. Price #\.6 . The Queen's 

Revenge. By WILKIE COLLINS. Price 75 cenis. 

SCRIBNER & Co., New York.—Chips from 

Vol. IT. By F. MAX MUIL¥R ». A. 

Greece. Vol. 1. By Pr awftils. vonderful Es apes. 

(Lilustrated Library of Woa .c.<.’ By .sCHARD WHITE:NG. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIELY, New York.—Life at Three Score and 
Ten, By the Rev. ALBERT BARNA, Price 30 cents. 

Jesse H.-JONES, Boston.—The Kin-dim of Hes... 
H. Jone&s. Price $1.75. 

ADAMS & OCO., Boston.—Sports and Gu mes, 

BROUGHTON & WYMAN, New Yor?.-M.argaret’s Old Home. By 
the Author of The New Command.ien.. Price $1. 50. Joanna 
By MARIAN HAVEN. Price $1.25. 

D. LoTHROP & Co., Boston.—Much butt. 
BPUN. Little Red Cap, A Tale tor Boys. 

ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, Chicago.~The Sunday-School Super- 
intendant’s Pocket- Book and Diary for i871. 

We have also received current. numbers of the following pub- 
lications : 

Good Words—Good Words for the Your g—The Sunday Magazinc— 
The Pennsylvania Monthly, Philadeiphia. The American Naiur- 
alist, Salem, Mass. The Leisure hour—The Sunday at Hum 

Golden Houwrs—Our Own Fireside -The Aldine—Peter’s Mu 


Monthly—Blacku «.d’s Hagaeinc he Edinburgn Review, 
York. Litteil’s L.ving Age—@he Religious Mont 


A Sur- 
. WELLS 


By an 


T. 


Cc. + chiman Workshop. 


ius’ History of 


By JESSE 


By SOPHIA HomMe- 


vit tal 

New 

Boston. y—Old and iw, 

NEW MUSIC. 

Music received from Root & 47 ,Chicago : 

Oh, Say to My Spirit Thy Bride Wt. 4 be, By J. P. WEBSTER. 

Make Home Beautiful. By J.R. MURRay, 

Our Folks Schottishe. By FRANS (30WARD, 

The Girls of Our Town. Wort! “> 4PNgr FAHNSTOCK. Music 





position. 


. by C, T. Lockwoc~ 
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them on one side of the council-room door, and 
only knows them officially on the other side? 
One may transaet mere routine business with 
an arrogant office-holder, but in matters of coun- 
sel, requiring confidential consultations, it is pre- 
posterous to suppose that the President can be 
benefited by one who looks down on General 
Grant with enduring anger, and imperiously re- 
fuses him a social recognition. 

It may be said that the Chairman of Foreign 
Relations is an officer appointed by the Senate, 
that he has to do with the Senate, and not with 
the Executive. But practice has established vi- 
tal relations between the Executive and the Com- 
mittee of the Senate on Foreign Relations. That 


I Committee stands at the point at which the Con- 


stitution makes the Executive and the Senate 
co-operative. Neither the President alone, nor 
the Senate alone, can make treaties with foreign 
nations. The Constitution ordains that in some 


7 | things their action shall be co-ordinate. To put 


a personal enemy of the President at the head of 
the Committee through which the President is to 
be in sympathy with the Senate, is as if a gentle- 


2} man should attach a galvanic battery to the bell- 
7%3| pull of his door, and then marvel that people 
4| preferred to transact their business with some- 
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THE PRESIDENT AND MR. SUMNER. 


N dealing with foreign nations the Constitu- 
tion of the United States gives to the Presi- 
dent the whole initiative power, but to the Senate 
the final ratifying authority. The Committee of 
the Senate on Foreign Relations, always eminent, 
has been for ten years past pre-eminent, and the 
Chairman of that Committee is scarcely second to 
any member of the Cabinet itself in honor and in- 
fluence. Not only must-he be a man of thorough 
and minute acquaintapce with the affairs of all 
foreign nations, well versed in diplomatic history, 
catholic in feeling, cautious in judgment; but he 
must be able to maintain the exceedingly delicate 
position of one who stands between the Senate 
and the Executive, faithful to the Senatorial body, 
and yet in sympathy and in confidential relations 
with the President. In negotiating treaties the 
Executive, without tampering with the Senate, 
should be able to keep itself informed of the 
temper and opinions of that body which is 
to confirm or reject the negotiations initiated. 
The Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations on the one hand, and the Secretary of 
State on the other, are the Aaron and Hur that 
hold up the arms of the President. 

Now it is not enough that the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations be honest, learned 
and patriotic. He must have the gift of working 
harmoniously with other men. By his knowledge 
he is to guide his fellow Senators, and by his ad- 
vice he is to aid the President. But, if his dispo- 
sition be of a cast so severe and inelastic, that he 
can conform to neither, but preaches to one and 





dictates to the other, all his good qualities will | ; 


fail at just the point on which everything turns. 
A man whose conscience is in supreme sympathy 


. with itself, may be an admirable expounder of 


morals; but to be a manager of affairs, one must be 
in sympathy with men as well as with ideas. 

The Senate of the United States have decided 
that the public good required that another man 
should take Mr. Sumner’s place as Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. We presume 
this step was taken on purely administrative 
grounds. It was believed that at a critical period 
in the negotiations of affairs important to a degree 
seldom surpassed in the lifetime of a nation, the ad- 
ministration and the country could be better served 
by another man, who, though he would not surpass 
Mr. Sumner in noble integrity, nor approach him 
in learning, might have the capacity of being a 
better counselor, and a temper which should not 
oftend the self-respect of those who were obliged 
to maintain confidential relations with him. 

If Mr. Samner had been turned out of his posi- 
tion on account of his life-long advocacy of liberty, 
or on account of his fidelity to great national in- 
terests, or because he honestly held views of policy 
differing from those of the President, or because 
he boldly stood up for the independence and dig- 
nity of the Senate against the machinations of a 
seductive and scheming Executive, every impar- 
tial man in the nation would have cried shame, 
and would have crowned him a martyr. But 
no such supposition is true. The whole truth, 
we suppose, lies in this, that, with all his eminent 
excellences, Mr. Sumner does not know how to 
yield anything to others. He does not know how 
to have a conscience supreme over himself with- 
out making it supreme over others. It is no 
news that the eminent Senator is a man of sin- 
gular purity of life, of great disinterestedness, of 
irreproachable fidelity, of great kindness of heart, 
of unbounded industry, and of great learning. 
But is it less widely known that he makes his own 
convictions the imperious law of other men’s, that 
he is apt to regard as personal foes all who do vot 
accept his judgments, that he is a poor leader and 
a worse follower ? 

It was stated in the debate, in the Senate, that 
Mr. Sumner was not in social relations either 
with the President, or with the Secretary of State. 
The charge was not denied, it was only met by 
saying that Mr. Sumner was at all times ready to 
confer with General Grant or Mr. Fish, on public 
affairs! Are these gentlemen likely to profit by 
the eonnsels of a man who refuses to recognize 





ate took place, and still more that it was necessary 
to have it take place. But the country will hold 
the President responsible for the settlement of the 
difficulties which have long threatened to embroil 
two great nations, that ought to be helpful to each 
other, and whose falling out would be hailed with 
delight by every despotic throne in Christendom. 
The Anglo-Saxon race should stand together, over 
the whole world. In negotiating an honorable 
and lasting settlement of threatening difficulties, 
the President has a right to demand that he shall 
have the friendly help of the best men in the 
government, and no man whose temper will not 
permit him to speak to the President should con- 
sider it strange that another is put in his place 
who knows how to treat the President as a gentle- 
man. 

It is not wise to become alarmed at the excite- 
ment and clamor raised by this action of the Sen- 
ate. The immediate topic for consideration is, 
What will be its effect upon the settlement of our 
difficulties with Great Britain? Thatis just now 
the business in hand. 

It is our opinion that Mr. Sumner in his former 
position was constantly liable to endanger the 
peace of the two countries, and that his subsid- 
ence into the body of the Senate will be favorable 
to a just and amicable settlement. It is feared by 
some, and hoped by others, that a deadly wound 
has been given to the Republican party. If that 
party has so slender a hold upon the country that 
the change of a Chairman in a Senate Committee 
can destroy it, it is time that it bedestroyed. But 
we have no such belief, and have no fears as to its 
danger. Mr. Wilson spoke with the exaggeration 
of excited feeling when he declared that ninety 
in’a hundred in the party would be offended by 
this action. In fact Mr. Sumner is not a man to 
win personal influence among the common people, 
or to create popular enthusiasm toward himself. 
The men who will regret this history are the 
moral and thoughtful men of the party, and such 
men will revise their first impressions. They will 
not, at any rate, abandon the party on such slen- 
der reasons as the dispossession of a trusted and 
honored man from a place of influence. This is 
one of those political whirlwinds to which our 
politics are subject, whose very violence will make 
it of short duration. 
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CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 

HAT belief is a virtue, and doubt a sin, isa 

general and strong feeling among men of re- 
ligious education. This feeling when it encoun- 
ters in the same mind the impulse toward inde- 
pendent thought, causes pain and perplexity. 
Many a man by turns has inward questioning and 
doubt as to what he has been taught, and represses 
such agitation under a sense that itis sinful and 
dangerous. How far is that sense well-founded? 
How far is the instinct to shun religious doubt a 
voice of truth, and how far an effect of false train- 
ing? 
We inherit, in the Church, a certain undue bias 
in this matter. The time is not far back when 
absolute correctness of belief was made the condi- 
tion of salvation. The medieval church taught 
this strenuously. The Athanasian Creed,—still 
pronounced by the Church of England,—expresses 
the doctrine of the Trinity in its most abstract, 
minute, and difficult form, and affixes to it the 
declaration “Which faith except every one do 
keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall 
perish everlas#ingly.” The Catholic Church, in 
effect, wrote that sentence over every one of its 
dogmas. For a thousand years it was constantly 
and solemnly reiterated, that without membership 
in the visible church, and full reception of that 
church’s teachings, there was no salvation. The 
earlier Reformers, for the most part, took similar 
ground. They changed the definition of Ortho- 
doxy, but they made their orthodoxy, in its fullest 
extent, indispensable to acceptance with God. The 
strong influence of these times is yet upon us, for 
evil as well as for good. Doubt has not yet lost 
the unjustly bad name that was fastened on it for 
so long. 
But, agair, the Bible seems by its words to some- 








what countenance the condemnatian of doubt. 





“Believe, and thou shalt be saved,” is the constant 
voice of Christ and the Apostles. Unbelief is, in 
their words, a synonym forunrighteousness. What 
shall we make of this teaching? This point we 
will shortly consider. First we make some gener- 
al statements. 

Belief, in the sense of intellectual assent to re- 
ligious truth, has of itself no power whatever to 
make the life right, or to bring a man into accept- 
ance with God. A man may believe every word 
that the Bible or the Church teaches; nay, he may 
have surpassingly clear views of truth, and un- 
shakable convictions, and yet be an utterly bad 
man. St. James puts the thing in a word: “Thou 
believest that there is one God? Thou doest well; 
the devils also believe, and tremble!” 

Again, a man is under no moral obligation to 
suppress the honest workings of his own mind. 
He is under a solemn obligation to respect those 
workings. The human intellect is given by God, 
and He means us to use it. If a man misuses it, 
thatis his fault. If he gives it sole predominance ; 
if he cultivates it to the undue neglect of the 
body ; if in exalting*it he tramples down the affec- 
tions and spiritual insight ; if he disowns the help- 
ing influence of moral feeling and aspiration ; that 
is his fault. There are abuses of the faculty. Its 
normal use is right, and is a duty. A man who 
shuts his eyes to the suggestions of his own rea- 
son, who turns away. from evidence that addresses 
itself to his honest judgment, is disloyal to the 
truth, and disloyalty to the truth is not fidelity to 
God. When mental debate is carried so far as to 
distract from the practical duties of life, or when 
it morbidly works on questions that have once 
been fairly settled, or are in their nature hopeless, 
its function is perverted. But let no man who is 
sincerely and earnestly trying to reach the truth, 
feel that he is sinning because he is questioning 
beliefs that to others are sacred. 

So much, in vindication of honest doubt. What, 
now, is the advantage of positive conviction? 
Wherein lies the virtue of “belief”? We answer, 
without belief man is without working force. 
There is not a more unnatural or a more pitiable 
sight than a man who believes nothing. Skepti- 
cism is the parent of weakness. This is matter 
not of dogmatism, but of common sense. How 
is it in any department of life,—what can a states- 
man accomplish who holds firmly to no political 
ideas? What would be the pleasure or use in so- 
ciety of a person who formed no decided opinions 
of the people and things about him? No action, 
no real life is possible without belief. It is just 
so in religion: There can be neither emotion nor 
service, neither love nor labor, unless we accept 
some things as realities. All motive is lost when 
belief is lost, and weakened as belief is weakened. 
There can be no love of God except as we believe 
in God. There can be no action upon any line, 
toward Heaven or upon earth, except as there is 
strong conviction of underlying realities. All 
that is palpably best in life,—knowledge and use- 
fulness ; hope, and joy, and peace of spirit; sym- 
pathy with men and communion with God,—all 
are dependent in the first place on what our 
minds accept as facts, on what we belieye. If a 
man’s ‘beliefs are wrong, or weak, or shallow, he 
is just so far cut off from the best possibilities of 
life. What we believe, and how we believe, are 
matters of first consequence. 

But—and here is a point of supreme impor- 
tance—it is how we believe juite as much as what 
we believe, that settles our character and our fate. 
It is quality, rather than quantity. Not over how 
wide a field of subjects our spiritual convictions 
extend, but how vivid they are. . Not that our be- 
liefs be many, but that they take hold of the 
whole of us; that they be held by the imagina- 
tion and the feelings ; that the things believed be 
to us as actual realities. 

Here is the kernel of the matter. An idea held 
by the intellect alone has small power; it is but a 
dry and forceless thing. Let the imagination and 
the heart pour their life into it, and it is aglow 
with power. 

We sit in our study and know that it is the mid- 
dle of March. The almanac says so, and our 
memory and judgment confirm it. But the fact is 
of little account to us. Now we throw open the 
window and look out. A song-sparrow is pouring 
out his intoxicated carol, the bluebirds are sing- 
ing, the cocks are crowing ; the sunshine lies bright 
on the brown grass; a soft wind rustles the firs, 
and its balmy b: cath falls on us. Through every 
sense in joyful tide pours in the news that Spring 
has come ! 

You may have very definite and strong convic- 
tions as to our Lord Jesus Christ. You believe 
that in his Divine nature he is co-equal with the 
Father; that with the Spirit they constitute a 
Trinity, one in substance and three in person. 
You believe further, that with this Divine nature 
was joined in the same body a human rature, co- 
existent yet distinct. You believe a great deal! 
Yet, after all, you may not believe much. Christ 
may be to you a vague and distant abstraction. 
Communion between your soul and him may be 
a thing unknown to you. 

And, perhaps, by your side there is another man 
who is stumbled by the doctrine of the Trinity, 
who hesitates to say that the Son is absolutely the 
Father’s equal, and who has no opinion as to the 
union of the divine and human natures in Christ. 
Yet, we will suppose, Christ, such as he conceives 
him to be, is to him an intense reality. The image 
of Christ in his heart is all glowing and radiant 
with the qualities of perfect life. By effort and 
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by unconscious growth he models his life after 
this pattern. Now, this man’s belief may be 
nearer or farther from the truth than yours, in its 
abstract statement. But in its practieal exercise it 
is better than yours. Your belief may be more 
correct in form, but his is more living. 

On every point of religious truth we might make 
similar illustrations, showing how belief isa thing 
of degree. Entire absence of doubt does not make 
it perfect. When doubt is gone, there is still 
room for infinite gradation; from intellectual 
assent—which in most men amounts to little—up 
to the direct perception and consciousness, which 
is like bodily sight. It is only in the higher forms 
that religious belief has any value. It must be in 
some degree a realization. And the best test of 
realization is fruit. 

We read that Paul and Silas said to the jailor 
at Philippi, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved,” and he obeyed and was 
accepted. Now, how much did his belief include— 
to how many facts did it extend? Presumably all 
he knew of Christ was learned in the teaching of 
that short midnight hour. It could have included 
scarcely anything, save the fact of a Being great 
in love and in power. No doubt the Christian 
child that has hardly learned to understand lan- 
guage, knows more of the facts of Christ's life 
than that jailor did. His belief was scant, but 
what wasits kind? So intense, that he instantly 
adhered to a religion which he had just seen bring 
the worst persecution on its followers. 

The word used here and in similar passages for 
“believe,” signifies “to have faith in.” The cor- 
responding noun is the usual word for “ faith.” 
Whether we follow the letter or the spirit of the 
Gospel, we find that it is faith—belief infused by 
love, and bearing fruit in action—it is faith, and 
not mere intellectual conviction, that has moral 
value. 

Belief, as a subservience of reason to authority, 
as imposing silence on the mind’s natural voice, 
is spiritual slavery. As an assent. to sufficient 
evidence, of whatever kind, it is the natural and 
normal function of the mind. As apprehending 
religious truth, and vividly realizing it to the 
soul, making unseen things near, bringing us into 
the presence of eternal and glorious realities,--it is 
one of the most precious attainments of the soul. 
Like all best things, it is to be attained by every 
sincere and earnest seeker. 





Act rf . 

THE BAPTIST LEASE. 
4 te Examiner and Chronicle, the principal 
Baptist paper of this city, comes to us filled 
with the discussion of the recent acceptance, by 
the trustees of the Baptist Ladies’ Home, of a 
free lease from the City Corporation. The edito- 
rial comments, in reply to opposition from vari- 
ous quarters, appear distinctly contemptuous and 
designedly inconsequential, as though something 
aggressive or impertinent in the manner of the 
interlocutors had forbidden earnest response. 
The speeches of the debate, however, are given 
at considerable length, and furnish a very fair 
idea of the nature of the considerations which 
have influenced this most unexpected and, to our 

mind, disastrous conclusion. 

That the reader may understand definitely the 
facts of a case which has already elicited much 
discussion, and is destined to be the occasion of 
more, we state them in the language of the Er- 
aminer : 

“That the facts and opinions in this interesting case may 
be clearly understood, it is proper to say that the lease in 
question was obtained for the Society without the agency 
of its Managers in any form, and by no application to the 
City Goverrment in any of its branches. An act of the 
State Legislature of 1870 was obtained, at the instance of a 
Christian woman, authorizing the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund to give a lease of lots for the building of a 
house for an Old People’s Home, for ninety-nine years, ata 
rent of one dollara year. The right of the Managers, un- 
der the constitution of the Society, to accept the lease, is 
not doubted. It was accepted by them, by a vote of fifty- 
five to five, acceptance having been recommended by the 
Advisory Committee (composed of laymen) by a vote of 
fourteen to one. The lease had been accepted and recorded 
in due form; but at the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
held in the Madison Avenue Church, protests were made 
against the acceptance.” 

Upon this followed the debate, which, after 
having continued through four consecutive meet- 
ings, and occupied fifteen hours, resulted in the 
adoption, by a vote of 125 to 36, of resolutions 
approving the act of the Managers in accepting 
the lease. 

Throughout this discussion, as might have been 
expected, “ Baptist principles” were repeatedly 
re-affirmed with affectionate pride. But it was 
insisted that the act under discussion does not in- 
volve any improper subsidizing of sectarian insti- 
tutions by the secular powers, because the 
“Home” isa charity, and not an establishment 
for the purpose of teaching denominational tenets. 
One of the resolutions accordingly dwells at 
length on the advantages of this method of co- 
operation between the Church and the State, in 
taking care of the poor; a view which is just now 
enjoying the able advocacy of Father Hecker, 
and other distinguished Catholics, who will be 
more astonished than depressed, we imagine, at the 
upwonted association in which they find them- 
selves. 

Again, it was urged that it haslong been thecus- . 
tom of the Government, both State and General, 
to administer such aid, and all denominations 
haveshared in its advantages. The paramountplea 
with several of the speakers seemed to be, that 
they should not be regarded as “sinning above all 





others.” One of the chief aims was to retort success- 
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fully upon other denominations which had been 
disposed to call them to account with undue se- 
verity. The Presbyterians were reminded of 
large gifts to the church of the Rev. Dr. Spring, and 
to others. The Methodists and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association also came in for a share of 
this recrimination. Grants made to colleges were 
adduced as parallel; the speaker forgetting that 
these colleges are open to all without distinction 
of sect. Rather, not forgetting, he replied to it 
with the lawyer-like evasion, “So is this society 
epen to all.” But how about your Home for Bap- 
tist Old Ladies? it might be asked, in reply, Is 
that, too, open to all? 

To the suggestion of the injustice of taxing one 
sect for the support of another, or non-religion- 
ists for the support of religious institutions of any 
description, the only reply vouchsafed was that this 
is constantly being done already, and the remission 
of church taxes and the accommodation of 
church edifices with special street lamps, were 
referred to in proof of the statement. 

As against the Baptist objectors, cases were cit- 
ed, showing that this is not an unprecedented 
policy in that denomination. Dr. Armitage (to 
whom, by the way, we did some hypothetical in- 
justice last week, founded on a bad report of his 
speech in one of the secular papers) adduced a 
very marked instance of this, in the acceptance of 
governmental aid by the Baptist Missionary 
Board, in their work among the Cherokees. The 
point of difference is, however, that in this case, 
the missionaries acted as servants of the govern- 
ment, to do such work “as the government need- 
ed,” which certainly cannot be predicated of the 
carrying on of sectarian almshouses. Dr. Armit- 
age, if we understand bim, took definite ground in 
favor of the right, not only of his own people, but 
of Roman Catholics, to avail themselves of such 
grants for Orphan Asylums, Homes for the Des- 
titute, Houses of Refuge, and similar institutions, 
under strictly sectarian supervision. This is con- 
sistent, and (for aught we have to offer at present) 
just. It is frank and manly, at any rate, in Dr. 
Armitage to accept that ground. 


We have only to express, just now, two 
thoughts, which have been suggested by the peru- 
sal of this debate. First, if it is true that the prin- 
ciple involved in such grants as these is so con- 
stantly violated by Protestants, as Protestants, 
and then by all denominations of Protestants, let 
us unite to reform the custom, or cease this eter- 
nal clashmaclaver about the wiles and aggressions 
ef the Roman Catholics. The other idea is’ sug- 
gested by the seeming satisfaciion of these Baptist 
brethren with themselves, after having killed oft 
all Protestant opponents with their ad hominems and 
their tu quoques. They don’t seem to see, standing 
outside of this ring, on the one hand, the Roman 
Catholic, and on the other, the infidel, laughing 
triumphantly at this pitiable revelation of the 
readiness of Protestant Christians to avail them- 
selves of the very advantages which they have 
been loudest to berate others for accepting. It 
doesn’t relieve the Baptists of this responsibility 
a jot, that they may be able to include everybody 
else in the same condemnation. The repeated as- 
severations of their speakers in this discussion that 
they were ne worse than other people ; that they 
would stop doing wrong when the rest did; that 
when everybody was grabbing, they might as well 
have their share; that what they got was saved 
from the grasping Roman Catholics ; and that, by 
and by, in the better time coming, they hoped to 
unite with their brethren in still more earnest re- 
sistance to Romish aggressions, only serve as 
painful illustratien of the old difference between 
“my bull and your ox,” and “your bull and my 
ox ;” and show how easy it is for men of average 
honesty, not to desert their principles—Oh! no!— 
but to see them differently in the light of self-ins 
terest. “The bearins of this ’ere,” says the oracu- 
lar Bunsby, “lies in the applications on it.” 





ANOTHER LANDMARK GONE.—AII our Southern 
Methodist exchanges come to us this week, in the 
“reversed rules” of deepest mourning, over the 
death of James Osgood Andrews, Senior Bishop of 
the M. E. Chureh, South. Bishop Andrews died 
ripe in years. In 1812, when scarcely out of his 
seventeenth year, he received license to preach, 
and made up his first audience from a gathering 
of field slaves. In the old Southern way he re- 
mained through life a stanch friend to the negro, 
but he remained also a stanch friend to “the 
Institution.” His fidelity to slavery has rade his 
name historic. Before 1844 no Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America ever held 
slaves. Many of the Southern clergymen had 
been slave-owners. There were elders of notable 
wealth in this category. But the skirts of the 
Bishoprie were clean. In 1882, at the General 
Conference at Philadelphia, a vacancy occurred, 
and Bishop Andrews received his ordination. He 
was then in the full tide of his strength. Dr. 
Olin called him the “prince of preachers.” Years 
rolled on. His beautiful wife, the mother of all 
his children, died suddenly. Presently he mar- 
ried again, and this time he wedded “an excellent 
woman,” whose property was mainly slaves. The 
news of this marriage spread throughout the 
country. Jt was the eve of the General Confer- 
ence oi is44. When the members came together, 
anissue was made, and Bishop Andrews was vir- 
tually suspended from his episcopal functions. 
That act brought about the great split between 
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far-reaching consequences of that marriage and 
its sequence of suspension, the actors who made 
a part of it had small conception! 

NEWSPAPERS AND PUBLISHERS.—We infer that 
the author of a recent criticism in this paper, up- 
on a set of school-books, is satisfied to leave the 
matter where it stands, resting his statements 
against the counter-statements of the publishers 
of the work. The discussion between them in 
these columns is therefore’ at an end. We have 
refrained from commenting editorially on this 
controversy until both sides had spoken their last 
word. We now say that the original criticism 
was admitted by us deliberately, and that we have 
at no time since regretted our action in the mat- 
ter. It seems to us one of the most obvious of 
editorial duties, to administer severe criticism up- 
on books aiming ata practical end, and poorly 
adapted to that end. This obligation, as we have 
previously said, exists pre-eminently in the case 
of school-books, because their office is of the 
greatest importance, and short-comings in them 
are peculiarly mischievous. We acknowledge, of 
course, a responsibility that the criticism shall be 
from a source both impartial and competent. 
That the competency should be challenged by the 
friends of the work censured, is not strange. 
What we regret is, that publishers should in such 
a case evince a feeling that there must be a mo- 
tive of hostility to them in the censure pro- 
nounced on their books. It is idle to argue 
against such an assumption. The right and duty 
of independent criticism needs no demonstration, 
and the occasion for unfavorable criticism must be 
left to the editor’s own judgment. The reputa- 
tion of his paper for fairness must be the guaran- 
tee of his impartiality. 

We earnestly wish that the publishers of this 
country, who, as a class, are doing such service to 
the best interests of the community, while pro- 
moting their own interests, could realize their 
own duty of sustaining, instead of obstructing, a 
high standard of intelligent and fearless criti- 
cism. The want of such a standard lends a shade 
of distrust to the reception of average newspaper 
commendations, when it does not destroy all con- 
fidence in them. The dependence of most jour- 
nals upon advertising, for financial support, gives 
a practical power to book publishers, which is 
often used in a way most prejudicial to the jour- 
nalist’s duty to his readers. We hold that he is 
not in the slightest degree absolved from that 
duty by the most pressing financial considera- 
tions. But just as real an obligation is on the 
publisher, not to use his influence to make a dis- 
guised advertisement of what professses to bea 
judicial opinion. 











PuBLic ScHooL Concerts.—Three concerts are 
to be given this week in the Academy of Music, 
by the children of the different ward schools, in 
aid of a fund for the relief of French and Ger- 
man orphans. ‘The children of the up-town wards 
give the opening concert, on the evening of 
Thursday, the 16th inst., to be followed on Friday 
evening by those of the Ninth Ward. On Satur- 
day, a matinée will be given by the pupils of the 
Primary Schools. All these concerts will be un- 
der the direction of Mr. Harley Newcomb, of 
Boston, and we wish him and his orchestra all 
success in their charitable efforts. 





WELCOME!—We have seen an advance copy of 
the first number of The Illustrated Christian 
Weekly, the new paper published by the American 
Tract Society, under the able editorship of the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott. All its mechanical fea- 
tures are excellent; the paper good, the type 
clear and handsome, the illustrations really at- 
tractive. In the contents there is variety and 
brightness. We doubt not that the paper will 
find wide welcome, and do good service in the 
cause of practical, intelligent, earnest . Chris- 
tianity. 





“A Constant Reader” writes as follows with 
reference to Mr. Halliday’s statement that he 
knew of no place in the city where a temporary 
shelter could be found for needy and respectable 
women: 

My dear Christian Union: 

Evidently a writer in your edition of March 1st, has never 
heard of St. Barnabas’ Home, 304 Mulberry street, where 
women and children are sheltered for a night or two, or a 
week or more, according to the strangers’ necessities and 
their own accommodations, entirely without charge; and 
where the hungry can always receive a me2!. Doubtless, 
like many other good things, its capacities are vory much 
limited by its means, but then it is good to prove there is at 
least one such place in this city. 

From another source we learn that this institu- 
tion is doing a good and Christian work. The 
credit of its administration is due to Episcopa- 
lians; but its hospitality is offered without re- 
gard to denominations. 





The account we present this week of the move- 
ment in Spain for emancipation in the Spanish 
West Indies, is from an intelligent and trust- 
worthy source. We regret that our space does 
not permit the publication of the accompanying 
Manifesto of the leaders in the work. It is an ar- 
dent and forcible presentation of their cause, and 
dwells especially on the inefficiency of the half- 
way measure known as the “June Law,” and its 
practical evasion by the slave-owners. We hope 
to give our readers further information on the 





the two wings af the Methodist Church. Of the 


whole subject from the same correspondent. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SLAVERY IN CUBA AND PORTO RICO. 
MADRBD, February 18, 1871. 


Amidst the many questions which the people of 
Spain have still to settle, there is none more impor- 
tant than that of slavery. Vast political intrigses, 
and vast sums of money, have been put into play to 
retard the progress of reform in this particular, and 
to divert popular attention from it. Active agents 
have been employed in Spain to hoodwink the peo- 
ple and the government into the belief that the loss 
of Cuba would certainly follow a vigorous dealing 
with the question. To aid them in their work, 
Cuban gold has been sent over freely—it is said to 
the amount of $1,000,000 at least—and discreetly em- 
ployed to bribe some and to silence others, so that 
the voice of protesting humanity should be stifled, 
and the cry from Cuba and Porto Rico for emanci- 
pation be disregarded. Well do I recollect the great 
abolition meeting held in Madrid within a week of 
the revolution of September, 1868. The Circo de 
Price, capable of holding 4,000 persons, was crowded 
to excess. Spanish grandees and their wives, gen- 
erals, editors, and public men of every political 
color, filled the platform. The distinguished Don 
Salustiano de Olozaga presided. The walls were 
hung with garlands and flowers, interspersed here 
and there with tablets bearing the names of Clark- 
son, Wilberforee, Lincoln, and other worthies of the 
abolition cause. Eloquent speeches were made and 
beautiful poems read, and one would have thought 
that the next mail-packet would have carried 
across the deep a decree from the then all-powerful 
provisional government, ordering the liberation of 
the half million of unhappy beings held in bondage 
in Cuba and Porto Rico, to the violation of all the 
laws of God and humanity, and in gross breach of 
faith with treaties for the signature of which John 
Bull had actually paid Spain in hard cash. But no; 
there was a negrero’s (slave owner’s) friend at the 
head of the Ministry of Ultramar, and a greater 
friend in charge of the chief secretaryship. Nothing 
was done. Time passed, and still the negro groaned 
and his owner gained. Porto Rico ultimately was 
allowed to send its representatives to the Cortes. 
Cuba was not, on the ground of the insurrection. 
Once arrived here, the Porto Rico Deputies gave 
the Minister no rest till he had prepared and laid 
on the table of the Cortes a Project of Constitution 
for that island. Such powerful influence was 
brought to bear, that months and months passed 
away and that Constitution never came up for dis- 
cussion. Colonial Ministers resigned, and others 
filled their places, but still the poor Porto Ricans 
remained out in the cold. Not a chance for the 
Porto Rico Constitution offered itself. Once, by 
great perseverance, and after three days’ fierce 
debate, it was placed at the foot of the long list of 
measures called the ‘‘ order of the day.’’ The pro- 
slavery party in the Cortes, headed by the Deputy 
Romero Robledo, contested, inch by inch, its in- 
sertion in that list. They succeeded in balking it 
twice, but, finally, the Presideut of the Cortes could 
not, for very shame’s sake, hold it off longer, and so 
it was put in the list. But that point gained, not 
another step was taken in the matter. Vainly did 
the Porto Rico Deputies press their case, the “‘ turn” 
of the project never was reached. Measures intro- 
duced long after it, were discussed and voted, while 
that Porto Rico Constitution lay silent and neg- 
lected. The Cortes adjourned and re-assembled, 
and eventually voted their king and their dissolu- 
tion, without touching the claims of Porto Rico. Its 
Constitution remains in the pigeon-holes of the 
Secretary’s office in the Congress, and there it will 
probably lie till it.rots. Why was all this? Simply 
because the granting a liberal Constitution to Porto 
Rico was one step in the road of progress, and the 
slave interest knew very well that one step taken 
would be followed by another and another. The 
slavery question was not embraced in that pro- 
jected Constitution, but the carrying out of the 
latter in Porto Rico would be sure to “disturb” the 
‘“‘ proprietors’’ in their “ vested interests,” that is to 
say, their ownership of flesh and blood, and hence 
their resistance even to its very mention. 

When the young and liberty-loving Senor Moret 
assumed the portfolio of Ultramar, he determined 
to do something for the slaves. He was egged on 
by General Sickles, the Ambassador of the United 
States, and by Mr. Layard, the Nineveh Lion, Am- 
bassador of England. He commenced to prepare a 
liberal scheme of abolition. The pro-slavery party 
got wind of it, and instantly put their powerful 
machinery into play to cut down the ideas of the 
young minister. They cajoled him, they flattered 
him, they bullied him. Finally, they hoodwinked 
him completely. Bound under solemn pledge to 
introduce something was Moret. But what he did 
intreduce was not even a half measure. It looked 
liberal, and so deceived many right-minded depu- 
ties. It gave nominal liberty to the old slaves 
when they reached 60 years, that is to say, 
when they were too old to go out into the 
|world and earn their bread. With merciful in- 
tent, Senor Moret provided that they should have 
the option of remaining under the roof of their 
former masters, and the latter were under the 
obligation of clothing and feeding them. ‘ But,” 
said the slave owners’ representative here, “if we 
are to do this we must have something in return! It 
is nothing to us that we have enriched ourselves at 
their expense for years and years—that they have 
cultivated our fields and nursed our children—and 
added to our wealth. Wewant more. If we keep 
the old niggers they must work!’ And so they got 
the unsophisticated Moret to add to the clause bind- 
ing the master to feed and clothe them, that the lat- 
ter should have the right of employing: them in 
labor suited to their age! Having thus settled the 
case of the old slaves, Senor Moret cast a glance at 
the young ones. All born since Sept., 1868, were to 
be free. Glorious thought! Grand concession! The 
date of the Revolution was to be fixed immutably 
in the hearts of the negroes as that from which lib- 
erty began, at least to the children. But once more 





the pro-slavery men came round Senor Moret. 


‘ 





‘*Sir,’”’ said they, “‘ those little children must not be 
turned out into the world! They are too young. 
They will be fost. They will be neglected. They 
will grow up like some of their little white *‘ broth- 
ers’ in New York, ignorant, ragged and wicked. 
They will become street urchins—incipient thieves 
and pests to society! Somebody ought to take care 
of them. Somebody ought to train them and edu- 
cate them!’’ ‘Precisely so!’’ said the enthusiastic 
Minister. “The idea is exeellent. Who so well fitted 
to carry it out as its benevolent suggestors? The 
State has too much to do to attend to these little 
raseals, although they might be turned into good 
soldiers by and by. The Church doesn’t care for 
them, because they are blacks, and blacks, you 
know, have no souls, and people who have no souls 
don’t need masses to be said or sung for them when 
they are dead, and when there are no masses to be 
performed there are no streams pouring into the 
coffers. Yes, Sefores eslavistas, you may take 
charge of them. You may teach them to read and 
write, and you may teach them a something by 
which they may get their Jiving when they are 
eleven or twelve.” ‘‘Oh! but, Mr. Minister, it is just 
at that age they begin to be useful, and surely we 
are not to have all our trouble for nothing ?”’ ‘‘ Well, 
justice is justice, gentlemen. I give you them and 
their services till they are eighteen. Get all you can 
out of them up to that age, dnd then let them go. 
Taught to read and write, and trained to industrial 
habits, they surely can do no harm to society, not 
even Cuban society, if turned on the world at eigh- 
teen.” ‘Yes, but, Mr. Minister, from eighteen to 
twenty-six in our climate is the best period of a 
nigger’s life. Of course, we will pay them after 
eighteen, but you must let us hold them for eight 
years more!”" “Can’t do that, gentlemen,—the 
abolitionists won’t stand it, and we shall get abuse 
from Jonathan and John. Split the difference if 
you like!” ‘“ Agreed!” cried the masters, ‘‘ pro- 
vided you let us pay them half the wages of free 
laborers.’”’ ‘‘ Well, I won’t quarrel with you about 
money; half or all won’t affect anybody in Spain, 
and as to Jonathan and John, hundreds of thousands 
of their working men get no wages atall.”’ “ Thank 
you, Mr. Minister, but we have one request more, 
and it is based, like all our others, on humane 
grounds. You see if we pay these niggers regularly 
they will spend all they get. They like candies, and 
they like baccey, and they like fun. When their 
four years are up, and they attain the manly age of 
twenty-two they will be penniless, and perhaps, by 
force of necessity beeome thieves. Let us retain in 
our hands half their money. Little as it is, it will 
be something for them to fall back upon when they 
reach twenty-two and are setting up for themselves.”’ 
* Done!” said the Minister, ‘‘and now let me frame 
my project. It shall contain all we have agreed on.”’ 
The project was accordingly framed, and presented 
by Senor Moret to the Cortes, as one to which there 
would be no opposition in Cuba inasmuch as it had 
been drawn up by arrangement with the slave- 
owners. I heard him say this myself, and it is in 
print in the preamble of the project. It was raced 
through the house and passed just before the Cortes 
adjourned in June. The friends of the negro were 
able at the last moment to get a clause stuck into it 
forbidding the lash, and the separation of children 
under fourteen from their mothers. It is known as 
the June Law, and Senor Moret called it a Law of 
Preparation, pledging himself to introduce a meas- 
ure of complete abolition when the Cortes re- 
opened in November. In November they could at- 
tend to nothing but the election of the king, and at 
the end of December they dissolved. In April a 
new Cortes is to assemble. The country is now 
agitated with the elections, Senor Moret is out of 
the Colonial Office, and Senor Ayala, he of the Pro- 
visional Government, is in. The latter is slow and 
sleepy, and I fear the negroes will not gain much at 
his hands, unless the abolitionists put great pressure 
on him. This they propose to do. They have re- 
vived their society—the ‘Sociedad Abolicionista 
Espafiol’’—and held their first public meeting this 
week. It wasa great success. General Sickles at- 
tended it and spoke as follows, in Spanish : 

** LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I give thanks to your worthy 
President for having asked me to say a few words to you. [ 
came here as a listener and not as a speaker. I am a for- 
eigner, and therefore it is somewhat indecorous in me to 
take part. (Cries of ‘No, no! Go on!’ and great applause.) 
I know not how to speak your language with correctness, 
perhaps not with propriety (cheers). I came here as a sim- 
ple soldier—a North American soldier—with my family, to 
testify my love to the cause which is the object of this 
meeting. To that sacred cause I have given my body and 
my blood (Mi cuerpo y mi sangre), and now there is nothing 
left to me but my crutches! (Holding them up amidst deaf- 


it, are at the service of the slaveowners!”’ (4 la disposicion 
de los esclavistas)—Note: In Spain, when two men quarrel, 
and one offers to fight a duél with another, the other usuaily 
replies, ** A su disposicion, sefior!’’—At your service, sir !”’ 


General Sickles sat down, and received round after 
round of applause. He had to rise and bow over 
and over again. Of the other speeches at this great 
meeting I cannot at present give an account, as 
their report is not yet ‘‘out.’”’ Meantime I trans- 
late a notable manifesto the committee of the So- 
ciety have issued to the nation. Its perusal, if it is 
not too lengthy for your paper, may be of interest 
to your readers, as it gives a general idea of tho 
present phase of the Abolition movemént in Spain. 
The signers of that document embrace literati, 
Catholic priests, Protestant pastors, distinguished 
generals, ex-deputies, and deputies to be, etc., etc. 
The leading spirit and first Hon. Secretary is Don 
Julio Vizgarrondo, who will be glad to receive any 
communications or contributions the friends of the 
cause might choose to send him. As Senor Vizgar- 
rondo speaks English, and his wife is a lady from 
New York, he can be addressed in English. 
AMERICANUS. 





— The Arnual Convention of the Young Men’; 
Christian Association will be held in Washington, 
May 24th. @ne of the topics of discussion will 
be “ Young men in business; what are their 





temptations, and how aball they be resisted ?” 











ening cheers.) These, too, should necessity ever arise for _ 
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The Household. 





THE FIRST MONTH OF SPRING. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 

N ARCH comes this year in a very mild and 
| gentle manner, but don’t trust it. ‘‘ It is fool- 
ing you.” Its smiles are quickly followed by frowns, 
and the bright, werm sun-light all too soon will be 
forced to give place to fierce winds and drifting 
snows. We are quite as well pleased when this, the 
first month of Spring, appears in its own proper 
character—windy, stormy, and bitter cold —for 
then we hope that it will make its exit in a gentler 
mood. 

At the risk of repeating what we said to you last 
Spring, we must call your attention to the necessity 
of great care and watchfulness now. There is no 
month in the whole year which so completely makes 
you the slave of the broom and dusting-brush. If 
there is a carpenter ingenious enough to build a 
house so tight that it can defy the searching winds 
of March, he would most certainly be a universal 
favorite among all housekeepers. Under the doors, 
from the top, bottom and sides of the windows, in at 
the key-holes—everywhere, the dust finds an en- 
trance. No tale, chair, or shelf may be touched 
without showing the presence of this subtle enemy. 
Kach book, picture, or article of dress, acknowledges 
its power. Wasit notin the month of March that 
the plague of dust tormented the Egyptians? Un- 
less some learned interpreter of the Bible can prove 
the contrary, we are inclined to accept this idea. 
There is no other season of the year when one feels 
so little courage, for we cannot “rest from our la- 
bors.’’ However faithfully the work may be done, 
an hour will destroy all trace of our industry. Then 
why attempt to do it! Why not let all cleaning 
cease till March gives place to its betters, and then 
have a general purification ? 

If there were no other reason for patient continu- 
ance in well-doing, notwithstanding all discourage- 
ments, the injury done to carpets and furniture 
would be a goed and sufficient one. With the strong 
March winds the dust is so thoroughly sifted into 
the threads of carpets, and into the moldings and 
ornaments of furniture, that if not very often re- 
moved, it would be almost impossible ever to do it. 
The sharp grains of dust would simk into the carpets 
and the friction of walking over them would wear 
out the material more in this month than in any 
two months of the year. Heavy brocatelle curtains 
and delicate lace are very easily defaced and injured 
by the dust, if not often shaken and freed from 
the constant accumulation. Windows are very dif- 
ficult to keep bright and clean at this season of the 
year. If there is ra‘) or snow, it is usually followed 
by kigh winds, which dries the streets and very soon 
covers the damp windows with a storm of dust, 
settling into the molding and around the sash to 
such a degree that it will require much time and 
hard work to remove; and even while washing 
them, the dust is still swept over the windows. It 
is wise, when windows are so quickly and easily de- 
faced, to wet a clean, smooth cloth im a little 
whiskey or alcohol, and cleanse the giass with it. It 
removes the dirt much more thoroughly, and gives 
a better polish to the glass than water can, and 
evaporates so quickly that the dust will not adhere 
so readily. This may be liable to objections on the 
ground of economy; but, for three or four weeks it 
is much more effective, and makes the work so 
much easier, that we are inclined to think it is not 
extravagant. Of course, it must be used with judg- 
ment. A little will be sufficient. 

Now, more than any other part of the year, the 
ashes must be removed from the cellar, if you have 
a furnace, faithfully every morning. If allowed to 
accumulate, a heavy wind will send them up 
through the flues and registers, to settle in the car- 
pets or furniture, and do more injury than the dust, 
because the alkali in the ashes will eat the texture 

and injure the colora. 


Then, again, itis important that on washing days 
some attention should be paid to the wind. Itisa 
great trial to a methodical housekeeper to put off the 
week’s washing for‘a day or two. It seems to de- 
range all the work arranged for other days, and 
makes one feel unsettled, as if everything was sadly 
out of joint. It is not at all pleasant to consent 
to such innovation, but March is a tyrant, and in 
the end it is better to submit to its caprices. To see 
all your clothes on the line at the mercy of a real 
March wind, would be worse than to defer the 
washing and wait for a milder day. The clothes 
will be more injured and worn by one day’s snap- 
ping on the line, in a very high wind, than in weeks 
of waar, and unless one has a good roomy attic with 
windows on each end to admit free air, it is wise, if 
not agreeable, to put the clothes in soak, after wash- 
ing, in plenty of clear water, and wait for the calm, 
or defer the entire washing to that propitious mo- 
ment. 

Yét a good, brisk March wind, with an unclouded 
sky, has its excellencies. There is no better time to 
put blankets, carriage-robes and heavy winter gar- 
ments out to air. If not left out too long, such heavy 
articles will not be liable to so much injury, by 
whipping on the lines, as cotton and linen, and it is 
an excellent and effective way to free these cum- 
brous garments from dust and moths. 


RECEIPTS. 


SweEEtT ApPpLE PuppineG.—One pint of scalded 
milk, half a pint of Indian meal, one teaspoonful of 
salt, six sweet apples, cut in small pieces, one small 
tea-cupful of finely-chopped suet, two great-spoon- 
fuls of melasses, half « tea-spoonful of ginger, nut- 
meg or cinnamon,— whichever is most desirable ; 
two eggs well beaten, aud half a teaspoonful soda. 
Beat all well together, put inte a pudding-mold, and 
boil two hours. 


INDIAN-MEAL CAKE.—One pint scalded milk, ora 
half cup cream, or a pint of sour milk, one tea-cup- 
ful suet chopped fine, a table-spoonful sugar, tea- 


spoonful salt, six good sized sweet apples chopped 
fine, three eggs well beaten, and a small tea-spoon- 
ful of soda. Beat thoroughly, and bake in ashallow 
tin pan. 

Fruir CAKE.—Three cups sugar, half a pound 
butter, four cups flour, three eggs well beaten, one 
cup of milk, two nutmegs, two pounds of raisins, 
stoned, one pound Zante eurrants, or half a pound 
of preserved orange peel sliced very thin and cut 
fine, one tea-spoonful soda, or if you use Jewell’s 
prepared flour, no soda is neéded. Bake two hours 
and a half. 

LEICESTERSHIRE HUNTING 
ounces saltpeter or one of allspice. Rub it over a 
nice round of beef very thoroughly. Let it stand 
twenty-four hours, then rub it in as much common 
salt as will be needed to salt it to suit your taste. 
Keep it in a cool place twelve days, turning it every 
day, then put it into a deep pan, and cover it, upper 
and under side, with three pounds of beef suet. 
Cover it with a thick paste, and bake slowly for six 
hours. It will keep for six months, and is highly 
spoken of by English people. We have never tried 
it, but give the receipt, which we have had for a 
long time in our possession, by request. 

Soup.—Make a good stock from a knuckle of veal, 
and any bones which may be on hand from baked 
or broiled beef or mutton. Ad¢d one turnip, two 
carrots, one onion, a little lemon juice, a small 
sprinkling of thyme and a little celery. Let it boil 
five or six hours, then strain, set it to cool, aud, 
when cold, remove all the grease. When needed, 
heat it, add a little thickening of rolled cracker or 
flour, and to three quarts of this stock add the yelks 
of five or six eggs, one gill of cream, and pepper 
and salt to taste. Drop the yelks in whole, and let 
them cook a few minutes. Some like to drop them 
in just as the soup isdished. We do not think it so 
nice; but that is a matter of taste. 


Breer. — Take four 





MINERAL CONSTITUENTS OF FOOD. 
PY PROF. J. DARBY. 


}* seems to be forgotten, or disregarded, that 

mineral matter is as essential to proper food as 
organic matter. The importance of the mineral 
constituents can scarcely be overrated, aud had it 
not been for the genius of Liebig, we should have 
heen overlooking the necessary elements of vege- 
table and animal life at the present time, as they did 
in ages past. We purify many articles of constant 
consumption by excluding the mineral constituents 
and thus rendering the article less fit for human 
food. We desire purified sugar, when the raw su- 
gar would serve us much better as an alimentary 
substance. Pure crystallized sugar contains no 
mineral matter; whereas the juice of the plant 
contains much inorganic matter that the system 
requires. So we must have pure, fine flour, which 
is mostly starch, while the wheat contained much 
mineral matter, fromjwhich our bones are manufac- 
tured, our brains enabled to work, and our nerves 
to be ready agents to our will, or messengers for the 
transmission of sensations. This unphilosophical 
course has, perhaps, resulted in a greater or less de- 
gree from a misunderstanding or ignorance of the 
nature of the case. An understanding of the con- 
stitution of our bodies and of the food we eat, 
would show us in what respects we failed to attain 
a desired end, or when we wrought to our own in- 
jury. When we understand and appreciate the 
fact, that potash, soda, phosphorus, iron, magnesia, 
lime, silica, and fluorine are essential to our proper 
physical development in proper proportions, we 
shall see to it, that they are supplied in the food we 
eat. ‘ 

If a man weighing one hundred and fifty pounds 
could be divested of all the watertin his system, the 
remainder of solid matter would weigh about forty 
pounds. If this dry matter was burned to ashes in 
an open fire, there would be left of bones and ashes 
from the flesh about seven or eight pounds. Of the 
forty pounds of dry matter, one-fifth of it at least, 
is mineral matter. The material burned up was the 
flesh, fat, vessels, nerves, brain, etc., and which con- 
tained about one pound and a half per cent. of min- 
eral matter. The most of the inorganic materiaé is 
contained in the bones, and without this material no 
bones could exist. Bones are very complex in their 
constitution, being made up of animal and mineral 
matter. The bones of a man in prime of life consists 
of about 68 per cent. of inorganic matter and 32 per 
cent of organic matter, consisting of various ma- 
terials, mostly of a substance resembling gelatine, 
which is a constituent part of the bone. The miner- 
al portions of the bone are tribasie phosphate of 
lime 57.8 per eent., carbonate of lime 10.9 per cent., 
phosphate of magnesium 1.7, with fluoride of cal- 
cium and silica of less quantity, and other inorganic 
salts in minute quantities. The teeth contain 95 per 
cent. of mineral matter. The phosphate of lime 
and fluoride of calcium form 81.63 per cent. of the 
amount, carbonate of lime 8.88 per cent. ; phosphate 
of magnesium is 2.55, and other salts 0.97 per cent., 
silica mostly in the enamel. 

The mineral matter in the blood amounts, exclud- 
ing iron, to 8.12 per cent., consisting of chlorine, 
sulphuric acid, phesphoric acid, potassium, sodium, 
oxygen, lime, sulphur, silica and fluorine. The 
blood pigment contains 6.65 per cent. of iron. The 
braia contains free phosphoric acid and a phosphor- 
ized oil. The hair coutains 5 per cent. of sulphur. 
We have given the medium amounts of these ma- 
terials in a perfectly developed individual. They 
vary to some extent under varying circumstances. 
The earthy materials are lessia children and more in 
old people than in a full developed man. 

In procuring our food we never look for these ma- 
terials. If we get them, it is by accident and not by 
intelligence. In the meat we eat as food, much of 
these materials escape in solution, and we get little 
else but fibrin and fat. Even if they were all re- 
tained they would only be sufficient for the pro- 
ducts of assimilation from the meat itself. The 
bones, the brain, the teeth would get nothing. 
Whence, then, do we get these essential ingredients ? 
From our vegetable food. Many of the vegetables 








that come to our tables contain very little of them. 
Let us consider some of the most important of the 
mineral bodies that enter into our food, and the 
source whence they are supplied. Space forbids 
our going into detail or noticing those that enter 
in very small quantities. We may remark that 
there is a singular uniformity in the relative quan- 
tities presented and the demand to be supplied. 
Where the more abundant materials are found the 
less abundant are present. 

The phosphates of lime and magnesia are unques- 
tionably the most important inorganic elements of 
nutrition, The first especially. It gives hardness 
and strength to the bones, and without it the bones 
would have no more consistency than gristle or car- 
tilage. How mahy of the cases of curvature of the 
spine, decayed teeth, rickets, may be due to the 
deficiency ef phosphate of lime we are unable to 
say, but probably many, if not all, of these lament- 
able results may find their cause here. 


But the phesphate of lime, as found in the bones, 
is perfectly inseluble in pure water. How then 
does it get into the plant or animal, as nothing can 
enter into the circulation of either, not in perfect 
solution? Water containing carbonic acid will dis- 
solve a portion of the phosphate. The air always 
contains carbonic acid, which is carried down into 
the earth by rains. This gas is always being gener- 
ated in all soils that will bear crops. It with water 
dissolves the phosphate, and the plant sucks it up 
as a part of its essential food. But it becomes solid 
again in the plant, and must undergo a re-solution 
before the animal can appropriate it to any use. 
When we eat the food that contains it, we take with 
it more or less carbonic acid, and the water we 
drink also contains it, which gives the water its 
pleasant impression on the mouth and stomach. 
Drinks that contain carbonic acid, as soda water, 
are peculiarly agreeable and useful, if nothing else 
is with them to more than neutralize their good 
effects, as alcohol and compound syrups. In these 
ways we get carbonic acid to dissolve the phos- 
phates. The acids of the stomach also play an im- 
portant part in this direction. In these ways, arid 
we know not but in others, the mineral is dissolved 
and enters the system to build up its framework. 

The carbonate of lime, which enters as an essen- 
tial constituent of bones, 1s similarly related to solv- 
ents as the phosphate. This substance is dissolved 
by water holding carbonic acid. The stalactites 
that adorn caves were produced by the carbonate of 
lime held in solution by the water charged with it, 
as it percolates the earth, and the caves themselves 
are but the results of the same agency. The caves 
were dug out in ages past and now ornamented 
with pendant crystals; all the work of the same 
agent. Thus tie carbonate of lime and the phos- 
phate enter the vegetable and animal system by the 
same means. 


Silica (sand, flint), in small quantities, enters the 
animal system. It is an essential part of the enamel 
of the teeth. This is the most insoluble of all sub- 
stances, and resists, under ordinary circumstances, 
the most powerful agents. But this must be dis- 
solved and carried into the plant, else we could 
have no grain, as it gives strength to the stalk as 
the phosphates gives strength to the bones. The 
alkalies, potash and soda, under certain circum- 
stances, will make silica soluble, if the alkali is in 
excess. Intense heat will do it, and a kind-of fer- 
mentation, that takes place in all good soils, will do 
it also. Hence potash in land plants and soda in 
sea plants are carriers of silica. They take as much 
as they can carry, the plant sucks up the solution, 
the alkalies deposit it where the plant needs it and 
go back to the soil for more; thus the work goes on. 
The small amount requisite for the animal system 
gets there in the same way. 

Potash is readily soluble, and is usually abundant 
in all soils, as it isa constituent part of the primi- 
tive rocks. It does not play an important part in 
the constitution of the animal system, but is essen- 
tial in our food. Its function is perhaps more in the 
process of assimilation and general control than in 
directly engaging itself in combinations. Food 
without potash leads to fatal disease. Let one sub- 
sist on food that contains little or no potash, and 
scurvy soon makes its appearance. 


Salt is an essential element in animal nutrition. 
It is the only one that we do not get through vege- 
tables. It, like potash, isan agent of assimilation. 
Only three or four ounces are found in the normal 
body of aman. Assmall apart as it bears in the 
constitution of our bodies, it is in immense quanti- 
ties in our food. Almost everything that comes to 
our tables must be salted. We could no more do 
without salt than we could without bread. Herb- 
iverous animals must have salt. Carniverous ani- 
mals generally don’t need it, as their food already 
contains it. The most important use of salt in the 
animal economy seems to be the yielding of muriatic 
acid to the gastric juice in the stomach and soda to 
the blood (salt in solution being muriatic acid and 
soda). There are on record examples of persons 
who refused to eat any salt or any food that was 
salted, They soon wasted away and died, victims to 
their absurd notions. 

Iron is found only in smali quantities in the hu- 
man system, mostly in the blood. Only a few grains 
are contained in an individual, and not in such 
quantities as has been represented. The friend of a 
French chemist died, and, at his own request, was 
burned, and the iron obtained was mdde into a very 
frail finger-ring, as a memento of former friendship. 

We now examine some of the common articles of 
food and see if they are fitted to supply our neces- 
sities. Wheat, from which most of our bread is 
made, is certainly the most important. The ash, 
which contains the mineral elements, amounts to 
about two per cent.; that‘is, in burning to ashes 100 
Ibs. of wheat we get about two pounds of ashes. As 
a nrean, these ashes will contain 45 per cent. of 
pliosphate of lime, magnesia and iron, much the 
most of the first; 28 per cent. of the phosphate of 
the alkalies, mostly potash, of potash 10 per cent. 
Here we see the predominating quantities of phos- 
phorus and potash, the two most essential materials 
in healthful food. We shall have oceasion to re- 





mark hereafter that much of these materials isdeft 
in the bran and shorts. 

The Irish potato, perhaps, comes next in the 
amount consumed as food. The potato contains 
69; per cent of water and only a little over one per 
cent. of ash. This ash contains only 21 per cent. of 
phosphates and 48 per cent. of potash. Potatoes 
are not favorable for making boges or brains, we 
should judge, but from the analysis specially fitted 
for producing good health, as the potash predomi- 
nates. It has-been remarked that the peasantry of 
Europe has greatly improved in health since the in- 
troduction of the potato. Wheat and potatoes 
would make most excellent food. Indian corn gives 
over two per cent of ash, and this contains 60} per 
cent. of the earthy phosphates and 15 per cent. of 
the alkaline phosphates, and 20} per cent. of potash. 
So far as inorganic elements go, Indian corn must 
stand in a high position. Its other claims we shall 
consider hereafter. 

Cabbage contains from 80 to 96 per cent. of water 
and less than one per cent. of ash. This ash con- 
tains of the earthy phosphates about 26 per cent., 
and of potash 17 per cent., and soda 23 per cent. 
The amount of soda in the cabbage is remarkable. 
From these examples we learn the sources of the 
elements essential to our health and happiness. In 
discussing individual substances we shall have ov- 
casion to point out peculiarities and effects of the 
preparation of our food on the inorganic supply. 
It isa wonderful selection, beyond our chemistry, 
that gives to each organ of a plant the same ele- 
ments in the same proportion. The seed, the leaf, 
the stalk, the root, each having the same materials 
but in very different proportions. What power 
distributes these elements in unvarying proportions 
to their appropriate positions? 





FLORICULTURE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE, 
BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 


SELECTION OF VARIETIES.—FLOWERS FOR A CON- 
STANT SHOW. 
(Continued.] 


Now, that we have considered ‘‘ Flowers for a Con- 
stant Show,”’ we will mention a few varieties which 
are more especially intended for use in bouquets 
than for a permanent place in the gardea. You 
mustn’t think, however, that those we have been 
describing are useless in this respect. Oh, no. The 
great majority of them are as good for cutting as 
they are for constant show; while the most of these 
we are about to notice do not continue in bloom over 
two months, yet are very desirable, and unsurpassed 
for their especial purpose. 

It ts right here that many people make a grave mis- 
take. They procure seed of some such varieties as 
we shall soon describe, have a fine show for a couple 
of months, and then live the remainder of the séa- 
son upen the memory of what they once had but 
could not keep. I don’t know of anything that pre- 
sents a more unsightly appearance than a bed of 
decayed flower stalks; and yet, four-fifths of the 
flower beds in the country present just this appear- 
ance from about the first of August until the storms 
of winter break them down. Therefore, let me say 
once more: If you raise any of the following flow- 
ers put them in aretired place, where their death 
will not leave a dull blank in a bed, or amid a num- 
ber of constant bloomers. 

I suppose I shall have to call a halt at this point, 
although I should like to keep on for a column or 
so; but as some one has told us we must stop when 
we get through, I expect he (or she) must be obeyed. 

Ageratum.—A hardy annual. Grows a foot or 
more in height. Sow in cold-frame or seed-bed, be- 
ing careful to cover the seed slightly, as it is very 
very small. Set six inches apart Sometimes young 
ladies put flowers in their hair. They can make no 
better solection than this for that purpose. 

Agrostemona.—There is a perennial variety of this 
fiower called “‘mullein pink,” but it isnot worthy of 
cultivation. This is a hardy annual, and a very free 
bloomer. Will blossom ten or twelve weeks if the 
weather is not teo dry. Flowers resemble a single 
pink, Its habit is good, and it makes a very pretty 
bed indeed. Sowin seed-bed. Set five inches apart. 
About a foot high. 

Browallia.—This flower is not generally eulti- 
vated. As I like to find fault, I will say our seeds- 
men don’t recommend it highly enough. Now, if I 
were getting out a catalogue, I would start off in 
this wise: ‘The Browallia is a half-hardy annual, 
which has come to us from South America. It isa 
plant of good habit and blooms the whole season. 
Although the fiowers are small, they are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and grow freely in any soil. It is 
not showy, however, and is pre-eminently a bou- 
quet flower. If you wish to please yourself (and 
me, too) send for the Browallia’’ There! I shan’t 
take back one word of the above, for itis true— 
every word of it. I will only add the fact that the 
plants are eighteen inches to two feet high, should 
be set a foot apart, and will come into bloom rather 
late unless started in a hot-bed. 

Cacalia (Flora’s paint brush).—There is considera- 
ble objection to this plant. Its foliage is coarse, and 
after blooming a month or so it becomes top-heavy 
and hasa tendency to stand every way but erect. Is 
not showy, and hardly fit for bedding, although liked 
by some. It will bloom the whole season, but late 
in the summer its ‘‘ sprawling”’’ appearance mars the 
beauty possessed by the blossom. Only suitable for 
cutting. Half-hardy annual. Sow in seed-bed and 
set six inches apart. 

Calliopsis.—A hardy annual. Very showy, and 
continues in bloom a couple of months. There is 
one variety I prefer over all others, and I will give 
you the name. I might tell you the meaning, but 
I’m afraid I don’t know myself. It takes sometime 
to read it, and we would advise our young friends 
to take a long breath’ before making the attempt. 
It is called Calliopsis cardaminifolia hybrida atro- 
sanguinea. It must have been a very learned man 





who got out that name, I respect him very highly 
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simply because I don’t understand what he means. 
This variety grows about a foot bigh, is of compact 
habit, and covers itself with a rich and very dark 
bloom. Sow in seed-bed. Set ten inches apart. 

Candytuft.—Of course you know all about this 

flower, but then I shall talk away just as if you 
didn’t. It is perfectly hardy, and the seed should 
be sown where the plants are to bloom, in the Au- 
tumn, if possible. If not sown then, do so as early 
in the Spring as the ground will permit. Thin out 
to five inches apart. About a foot high. Does not 
continue in bloom very long. 

Catchfly.—Very showy, and yet delicate, 
annual. If you have never raised this, you will 
like it. If you have, you will continue to like it; 
for it has good foliage, neat habit, and beautiful 
flowers. Blooms two months, unless the season is 
very dry. Sow in seed-bed. Set six inches apart. 
A foot high. 

Larkspur.—There are two kinds of larkspur—the 
aunual and perennial. The annual larkspur makes 
a splendid bed, and were the bloom more enduring, 
would positively be unmatched. Should be sown 
in the fall like candytuft. Thin out to six inches 
apart. The perennial sorts flower the second sea- 
son—sometimes the first, if sown early—and continue 
for years, but are not as fine as thean «1 larkspur. 
Eighteen inches high, and should stand the same 
distance apart. Neither kind bear transplanting. 

Erysimum.—A very hardy annual. I had it in 
bloom last year until the firstof November. The 
flowers are orange and sulphur yellow. Its habit is 
not very good, but it is well worthy of cultivation 
on account of its late bloom. It is slightly sweet- 
scented. HErysimum Arleansanum is the best vari- 
ety. Sow in seed-bed. Set about eight inches apart. 
Kighteen inches high. 


hardy 


Phacelia.—You won’t get anything much ahead of 
this for cutting. The flowers are small, of delicate 
colors, while the foliage is far handsomer than that 
possessed by far more aristocratic annuals. It 
will flower the whole season, but does not make a 
very pretty bed, owing to its obstinate habit of 
resting on the ground, instead of standing up as it 
ought to. Perfectly hardy. Sow in seed-bed. Set 
six inches apart. About ten inches high. 

Salpiglossis.—Half-hardy annual. Flowers resem- 
ble the petunia, but are far more delicate. Con- 
tinues in bloom along time. To do well they need 
a sandy soil. Dwarf varieties grow about a foot 
high and are the best. In arich soil the tall sorts 
often grow over two feet in height. Sow in cold- 
frame. Set six inches apart. 


3.—SOWING THE SEED, AND TRANSPLANTING. 


Having selected the varieties of flower seed which 
best suit your fancy, you will of course wish to sow 
them ; and a few plain directions may not be amiss. 
Let us first, however, consider the 

Sott.—It is often difficult in early;Spring to get 
dry, mellow earth, and this should be provided in 
the Fall, and kept under a rough cover; but as this 
cannot be done for the Spring of 1871 we will try and 
remedy the difficulty as best we can. So, along in 
March you will take a wheelbarrow, wagon, or any- 
thing which comes handy, and hunt carefully 
around until you find a spot of low, black ground. 
It must be sod, and not too wet. Cut it into pieees 
about a foot square and three inches thick. This 
you will wheel home, remembering that three light 
loads are easier to get than one heavy one. Put 
these sods, grass side down, ona platform of boards, 
letting them remain there until dry. When in that 
condition, take an old tin pan (please don’t think a 
tin pan is the only thing you can use!) and scrape 
off all the earth you can from around the roots of 
the grass. This is the best soil in the world to sow 
seeds in. It never bakes, is rich enough, and can be 
made as fine as ashes; and you will often find it 
along the banks of our creeks and rivers. But you 
need not fill your hot-bed. cold-frame, or make your 
seed-bed wholly of this soil, because it would take 
you a long time to collect enough. You must make 
your beds ef the best and dryest soil you can find. 
Having done this we will begin 

SowING THE SEED.—As a general rule, beware of 
sowing your seed deep. Half the failures come from 
this source. A great many person§ make a hole in 
the ground, drop in their seed, cover about an inch 
deep, and then lay the blame at somebody’s door— 
not their own, however. The majority of seeds will 
be surer of germinating if sown at a depth of one- 
eighth of aninch. Of course, large seeds like lupin 
and sweet pea must godown lower; this you will be 
able to decide in your own mind. 

Well, if you have a packet of seed you wish to 
sow, take up that tin pan of soil and march forward 
to your hot-bed, cold-frame, or seed-bed, as it may 
be. First, make a drill. Then take up a handful of 
the contents of that same pan, and scatter along the 
center of that same drill. Now drop in your seed— 
not too thickly—and when done, make another dive 
at that tin pan. Cover the waiting seed the required 
depth, and pat gently down with the flat of your 
hand; and if your seed doesn’t grow you may be 
sure it is not good. 

Of course there are some observing individuals 
who will term this all foolishness; but with due 
respect to such opinions, I will say that no one can 
expect to have the best of success without the best 
of care; but as I am in great danger of delivering a 
lecture at this point, I will cause a diversion in 
favor of 

TRANSPLANTING.—It is always desirable to select a 
dull, showery day in which to transplant your seed- 
lings; but sometimes these “dull, showery days” do 
not come. Sometimes the weather is clear and dry. 
This need not discourage you. Anything will live 
if you give it water enough, be it even transplanted 
athigh noon. If I mistake not, the first thing is to 
prepare the bed for the reception of its visitors. 
‘Should the weather be at all dry you will make 
holes the proper distance apart and fill to the brim 
with water. When this soaks away, fill up again. 
im a half hour it is ready. The plants must also 
have a good drenching just before “lifting,” no mat- 
ter whether the weather is wet or dry. Then get 
your transplanting trowel, or_an old tablespoon, if 
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you have nothing better, and lift out your plants, 
being careful that their roots are got exposed, but 
covered with earth. Convey them to their future 
home as soon as possible, keeping then well watered 
if the weather is dry, and they will soon recover 
from the shock, and become entirely oblivious of 
having been once ‘‘dug out by the reots.”’ 





EBEN’S GOOD JOKE. 


Vy E see a low, weather-stained farm-house, 
V shut in- by mountaims which rise behind, 
before, and on each side of it. Their western tips al- 
ready glow in the rays of the setting sun, while black 
and awful shadows settle fast upon the forests which 
clothe tieir sides. It seems a lonely picture indeed, 
till dewn the winding road come a party of boys, 
talking very earnestly all together. 

They stopped awhile before the farm-house, try- 
ing, as it seemed, to make arrangements fora nutting 
expedition. One made one proposition, and ene an- 
other; had the fate of a nation depended on their 
plans they could not have been more earnest and 
excited. So engrossed were they tbat they did not 
perceive that an addition had been made to their 
number, until a question, thrice repeated in a low, 
hesitating voice, made them look around. 

“Will you show me; I cannot find where 
Potter lives ?” 

The speaker was a man of middle age, decently 
clad, but with the wandering, vacant expression of 
countenazce, which at once told ef the darkened 
mind little able to control or guide the body in 
which it dwelt. He looked helplessly at the boys, 
not apparently recognizing them, though they knew 
him well as the imbecile son of a widow whese house 
Was but alittle way distant, hidden only by a turn 
in the road. But to the boys it seemed excessively 
droll that the poor fellow should be lost so near 
home. “Old Timmy’s ee cracked to day,” 
said one; and ‘‘Why, Timmy, how did you manage 
to get so far from home?” asked another, solemnly, 
while the others chuckled at Timothy’s increased 
dismay. ‘You see, Timmy,” continued the last 
speaker, “if you want to get home to-night you must 
just turn round, and go right straight back the way 
you came, and if you keep on long enough you'll be 
sure to get there.” 

A sorrowful look came into the poor, foolish face, 
but the man turned away without any more words, 
and began feebly to retrace his steps. “That’s a 
great joke, Eben,” said one of the boys, with alaugh, 
then ¢hey finished their talk, and separated, Eben 
going into the farm-house, and the others to their 
various homes along the road. 

Eben Pratt was a bright, active boy, good-natured 
too, in the main, though he could never resist the 
temptation to play a joke on another. To-night, 
with the anticipated pleasures of the nutting party 
on his mind, hespeedily forgot Timothy, ate a hasty 
supper, and began to make ready a bag for his next 
day’s expedition. 

Mrs. Pratt had cleared away the supper things and 
was knitting drowsily in her own especial corner, 
the boys, Eben and Seth, were chatting over their 
strong bag, which it seemed was in need ef a new 
string, when the house-door opened softly, and a 
little girl, the grandchild of their neighbor Mrs. 
Potter, came into the room. 

“Oh, Mrs. Pratt, oh Eben,” she said hurriedly, 
“have you seen anything of Uncle Timothy? He 
went out for a little walk, and he hasn’t come back; 
he never stays so late, and grandmother’s dreadful 
worried.”’ 

Mrs. Pratt began to make inquiries of the child, as 
to whither her uncle had meant to go, but little Seth 
quickly said, ‘‘ Why yes, Eben, don’t you remember ? 
you told him, when he was most home, he must turn 
back and go the other way.”’ 

Eben’s face was scarlet. To his mother’s quick, 
indignant questions he answered, ‘‘I only meant it 
in joke. I didn’t suppose he’d go, and then I forgot 
all about it.”’ 

“And how long ago was this?” asked his mother. 
“Pretty near two hours,” replied Eben, now thor- 
oughly alarmed at the result of his folly. 

“Eben Pratt,’’ said his mother, in slew, grave 

tones, ‘‘your joke may cost poor Timothy his life. 
Put the saddie on Whiteface, and ride after him as 
fast as you can; try to overtake him before he gets 
to the ford.” 
, Eben’s face was white enough, as he hurried away 
to do his mother’s bidding. It was quite dark with- 
out, for the night sets in early in these narrow val- 
leys, and the moon had not yet risen. With tremb- 
ling fingers Eben saddled the horse, while Seth stood 
by holding the lantern, and encouraging him with, 
“Oh! Eben, it’s awful dark—don’t you wish you 
hadn’t said that? Do you ’spose Timmy knows about 
the fording-place ?” . 

Eben answered never a word, but took the lantern 
and rode away into the darkness. Poor Timmy’s 
discouraged look, and weary, uncertain gait, came 
back to him vividly now, though he had not noticed 
them much at the time. He thought of him going 
on, on, at every step further from home, he wonder- 
ed what he was doing now. Suppose he had strayed 
off into the woods; and there was the ford; suppose 
he was drowned! Eben’s heart stood still at the 
thought, and there crept into his. mind the awful 
words, as if some one beside him had spoken them, 
“Tf Timmy is dead, I am a murderer!” 

But Timmy was so feeble, perhaps he would tire 
before he came to the river, and Eben looked care- 
fully on each side of the road, by the light of his lan- 
tern, hoping at every turn to see the poor man sit- 
ting there waiting. But he saw no one, and heknew 
that he was fast approaching the river. 

Poor, miserable Eben! alone, in that dreary road, 
the black woods close on either side, and the long 
branches, which he stirred now and then as he pass- 
ed by, rustling out the terrible words, ‘If Timmy is 
dead, Iam a murderer!” 

As he approached the river the forest grew less 
dense, and at last a slight turn of the read brought 
him to a steep little hill which led down to the ford- 
ing-place. The moon had now risen, and her white 


widow 





beams clung shivering to the tops ef the trees, and 


made a glittering path across the water. Here Pben 
stopped a moment, looking fearfully up and down 
the river. He tried to call the poor man’s name, but 
his voice sounded so hoarse and unnatural in the 
silence that he did not repeat the attempt. He was 
about to continue his course down the descent to the 
ford, where his eye fell on something by the river’s 
edge, lying dark and still, half in the water. A mo- 
ment he stood, paralyzed with horror, then came 
the wild desire to rush away, away from that awful 
thing, frem that gleaming river and the accusing 
trees,—away, if possible, out of the world! 

But this impulse was gone in a moment. Eben 
dismounted from his horse and fastened him to a 
tree, then with slow and trembling steps went down 
te the foot of the hill, and along the bank, pushing 
aside the thick bushes as he walked. Very soon he 
came out into the moonlight again, and at last the 
object which he had seen from above lay in full 
sight; it was an old mossy log, nothing more. 

Eben sank down on the ground, overwhelmed with 
relief and thankfulness. He had not found the poor 
old man, but there was still a chance that he might 
be living; and from the boy’s heart went up its first 
true prayer, that his folly might be forgiven, and 
the old man be found in safety. 

Then he rose to continue his search, when his at- 
tention was arrested by a low sound very near him, 
it seemed, yet not the plashing water, nor the mur- 
muring trees. Again pushing through the thicket, 
he heard more and more plainly, and soon with per- 
fect distinctness, a feeble, plaintive voice which kept 
repeating the words,—‘‘ Oh, don’t forget old Timmy, 
Lord! don’t forget poor old Timmy !”’ 

In a moment Eben was by the old man’s side, with 
a heart fuller of joy than it had ever been in his life. 
Timothy looked up at him with the same helpless, 
appealing glance which before had tempted Eben to 
play his cruel jest, but which now moved him to the 
tenderest pity and compunction. He tried to cheer 
and encourage the frightened, childish spirit, aided 
the old man to rise, and almost carried him up the 
hill, helped him up on his horse, and waiked by his 
side, holding him more securely in his seat. Poor 
Timothy sat, bowed forward with weariness, but 
uttering no word of reproach, if indeed hc was able 
to remember Eben’s share in his misfortuncs. But 
the boy needed no reproaches to deapen hiss nse of 
the wickedness of his thoughtless jest. Ever the 
poor old mother herself seemed to feel this, for when 
at the sound of the horse’s tread she opened iLe 
door, and received her son in safety, the gentle tonos 
of her voice lifted a load from Eben’s heart, for he 
felt that by her, to whom he had caused so much 
anxiety and sorrow, he was indeed forgiven. 


L. R. A. 





THE NEW BROTHER. 

One night Charlie went to sleep, as usual, in his 
little crib, which always stood close by his mother’s 
bed. The next morning, when he awoke, he found 
himself, crib and all, alone in Aunt Jennie’s room, 

Charlie didn’t know what to make of such a pro- 
ceeding. He sat up and stared around a few min- 
utes, and then he began to scream. Aunt Jennie 
came running up stairs to see what was the matter. 

“T want my mamma,” said Charlie; 
mamma to dress me.” 

“Listen to me, little boy,” said Aunt Jennie. 
“ Dear mamma is sick, so Charlie is going to be very 
good and let me dress him.” 

Charlie looked as if he wasn’t quite so sure of that, 
but Aunt Jennie brought his clothes and began to 
tell such a funny story that he had them all on be- 
fore he had time to think much about it. The story 
lasted till he was all ready to go down stairs, when 
it came to a sudden conclusion, and Auat Jennie let 
him ride down to breakfast on her arm, 

When he had nearly finished his breakfast, his 
Aunt Jennie said, ‘‘ Now you are going to be my 
little boy till mamma gets better, and I want you to 
be real good, so she can get well fast.” 

“ Are I going to sleep in your room?” asked Char- 
lie, looking rather sober. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Jennie. ‘‘ You didn’t know 
what a nice ride you took in your crib last night, 
did you?” 

‘“*How was it ?”’ asked Charlie. 

“O,” said Aunt Jennie, “your papa lifted one 
end of the crib and I lifted the other, and away you 
went.”’ 

Charlie laughed. ‘“ And now,” said Aunt Jennie, 
“if you will be very quiet and good, I will take you 
up to see mamma a few minutes. She has some- 
thing wonderful to show you. You never would 
guess what it is,so you needn’t try, but I know 
you'll like it.” . 

So she carried him to his mother’s room and lifted 
him up to give her a good, sweet kiss. Then his 
mamma told him to peep into the bed. Charlie 
looked, and there, close by her side, lay a dear little 
baby, asleep. 

He was so astonished he couldn’t say a word. He 
looked at the baby and then at his mother, with 
such wide, black eyes that his Aunt Jennie laughed. 
“That's your little brother,” said she. ‘‘ How do 
you like him ?”’ 

“Is it, mamma?” asked Charlie, eagerly. 

“ Yes, dear,” said his mother, “he is your own 
dear little brother. Are you glad?” 

Charlie nodded his head decidedly. He reached 
out one fat forefinger and touched the baby’s cheek. 
“‘ He’s pretty soft,” said he. 

Aunt Jennie showed him its little hands and its 
tiny pink toes,and Charlie examined them with 
great delight. But in a little while Aunt Jennie 
carried him down stairs again, promising that 
if he was a good boy he should stay longer to- 
morrow. 

Charlie talked about his little brother nearly all 
day. His father asked him what be would like to 
have the baby named. Charlie thought a long time 
and then said he “thought Samson was a good 
one.” His auntie had been reading to him in the 
Bible about Samson. His father laughed, and said 
he thought mamma could find a prettier name than 
that. 


“T want my 





: 


In a few days Charlie was allowed te see his little 
brother very often. He liked to stamd by nurse’s 
knee and look &t the baby as she held him. But 
Charlie didn’t like to have the baby’s neck so weak. 

‘Hang up your head! hang up your head !’’ he 
would say. 

One day he told the baby ‘a story.” He said, 
“When I get big ’nough to sharpen bean-poles to 
plant, you’ll be big ’nough to piek up the chips; 
and when I get big ’nough to take papa’s gun and 
shoot-crows and foxes, yeu can run and pick ’em 
up.”’ 

Baby winked anu scowled up his little pink fore- 
head, as if he understood all about it. 

Now, Charlie had a bad habit of crying when any- 
thing displeased him, but when the baby cried, 
Charlie didn’t like him. ‘‘Go back to heaven,” he 
would say; ‘“‘ you don’t look pretty.”’ 

“Should you like to be sent away every time you 
cry ?’’ asked his mother. 

Charlie looked sober. He had never thought how 
disagreeable he was himself when he was naughty. 

‘““You must be very good and help me teach your 
little brother,’’ said mamma. 

“Yes,” said Charlie; ‘* because he’s little and I’m 
ever so big! Tlltry.” And he is trying. 

—Youth’s Companion. 





THREE FIVE MINUTES. 
\ HAT time is it, Carrie ?” inquired Cousin 
ithel, busily engaged in stitching ut her 
fancy work as she spoke. 

“Three five minutes of six,’’ replied the little 
girl, returning from the sitting-room, where the old 
clock ticked away faithfully, and rung out the 
merry hours. 

***Phree five minutes!’”’ exclaimed Fred, rather 
scornfully. ‘‘Carrie, why don’t you say fifteen 
minutes, or a quarter of six ?”’ 

* Carrie has told us correctly,” said Cousin Ethel. 
‘“‘Remember, Fred, there is more than one way of 
saying athing. But when I was as young as she is 
now, I could tell the hours only when the clock 
struck.” ‘ 

“You counted?” said Carrie, encouraged by 
Cousin Ethel’s words. She was a timid child, and 
stood quite in awe of her big brother. 

“Yes. And now let me tell you hew Alfred, one 
of the early kings of England, contrived to measure 
time. Hedivided candles into regular portions by 
painted rings. Afterwards, a rude kind of lantern 
was invented to keep the wind from blowing the 
light. It took just so long a time for the candle to 
burn down to a mark or ring on it; and he could 
teil the hour by noticing how much of the candle 
was left.” 

‘“*Hcw strange!” said Fred. 
didn’t strike very often.”’ 

‘“*In the parable of ‘The Laborers in the Vine- 
yard,’ ”’ said Cousin Ethel, “some of the laborers 
began to work at the third hour. Do you know, 
Fred, what we would call the third hour ?’’ 

** Was it three o’clock ?” 

** No,” replied Cousin Ethel, ‘‘ it was nine o’clock 
in the morning. They began in those days to num- 
ber the hours at six in the morning; so six would 
be the first hour, nine the third hour, twelve the 
sixth hour, and so on.” 

“The clock is striking the twelfth hour, counting 
time in that way,” said Fred, but to us it says six 
o’clock, and supper time. Come on to supper, Car- 
rie—I’m so hungry—and I'll not make fun any more 
of your ‘three five minutes.’’’ — Majosa, in The 
Little Chief. 


“T guess his clock 





— = 


Don’r Crow BEFORE It’s MorninGc.—An old 
rooster waked up in the middle of the night and 
began to crow. That waked up another rooster 
over at the next house. In three minutes every 
rooster in the country was crowing, as far as you 
could hear. There were not any of them that thought 
it was morning; but one crowed just because the 
other did. lt was all done for mischief. It was go- 
ing to be Christmas, that morning, and I wanted to 
be up early. So, as soon as I heard the old rooster 
crow, I waked up as quick as a steel trap and sprang 
out of bed. I thought it was morning for certain. 
I was just going to hurrah for Christmas when I 
found out it was all dark and still inthe house. I 
thought there must be a mistake somewhere, but 
could not think just where it was. I lay down 
again, and the roosters kept crowing. So I lay 
awake, expecting every minute that it would be 
daylight. I never knew before that the night was 
so long. I say it was too bad. A boy does not like 
to be cheated in that way. Besides, it isn’t honest. 
You never can trust anybody that doesn’t tell the 
truth when he crows.—W. O. C. in The Little Cor- 
poral. 





PUZZLES. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in river, but not in water. 
My second is in son, but not in daughter. 
My third is in heavy, but not in lead. 
My fourth is in marry, but not in wed. 
y fifth is in grass, and also in hay. 
My sixth is in purchase, but not in pay. 
My seventh is in lamb, but not in sheep.; 
My eighth is in give, but not in keep. 
My ninth is in part, but not in all. 
4 tenth is in ittle, but not in tall. 
My last is in music, but not in rhyme. 
My whole were a people of ancient time. 


ISOLA 
PATRIOTIC ENIGMA, 
58 letters. 
25, 3, 42, 19, 34, 51, 41, 58, 18, 8, was a general of high rank in 
the "Revolutionary war. 
23, pg , 14, bed 37, 52, was an admiral of the U. 8. Navy in our 


16, 28, 12, 53, 6, 20, 31, 42, 13, 3, 33, 35, 19, 46, 18, 27, 58, 29, 55; 32, 
7, was a bi brilliant campaign in the late war. 
9, 33, 31, 5, 24,2, 15, 47, 54, 41, 21, 39, 38, was a division of 
the army 
56, 33, 48, 35, *b, was a Southern General. 
30, 11, 22, 40, 26, 17, 36, was a Southern stronghold. 
44, 4, 10, 50, 33, 1, 35, 43, 49, 45, 8, 23, was a lying cry of the 
Union leaders. 
LA. a was a dispatch from a Union General in an hour 
of peri M. P. 8. 
SQUARE re. 
Powdered grain 
A book of Runic mythology. 
An entrance into a mine. 
A narrow piece of wood. 
A VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


FRANK. 


ag too; 5, 
stor. LOTTIE 





| Trp sua; 


1, Soon in; 2, Lyre sap; 3, Crumbs ecu ; 
6, Steam, too ‘too: 7, Pins raps; 8, BG 
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NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Thursday, March 16, 
Universalist Rhode Island @onference..Pawtucket. 
Sunday, March 19, (4th Sunday in Lent). 
Wednesday, March 22. 
Meth. Episcopal...Newark Conference.........Morristown, N. 
ditto, **!’Missour! Conference... fe 


ditto. “e 
Universalist Mass. Cent. 8. 8. ASS0..... 





Baptist.........00 
ditto. 


.St. James, Mo 


oes Hagies ville, Pa 

ditto. .-.. Kirkwood, Mo.... 

Congregational... Beno. Nevada.. 
itto. eos 


IEEE dimembers:: Feb. 
CHURQHES DEDICATED. 


Baptist............ .Independence, Ohi0......----seeeeeeee 1K 
ditto. .--Macon, Ga......... -F 
ditto. «++. Leavenworth, Ind 

Congregational....C wa 

Lutheran,,........-€ oe 
ditto. 
ditto. 


So Pekin, Neb...... 


ditto. 


ditto. .... Raymertown, Pa.. 
Meth. £piscopal...Gross Roads, {nd.... 
ditto. .... New Providence, In 
ditto. ....San Rafael, Cal 
ditto. c,h  peeenienn 
Prot. Episcopal.... Troy, N. Y.....--+e0. 
ditto. .... Tonawanda, N. Y.... 





HOME NOTES. 

HE Rey. Mr. Cooper, of the Presbyterian 

church at McConnellsville, Pa., on the day 
when the annual report of the parish was made, and 
the opening of the subscription books announced, 
rose in his seat and told the deacons that they 
were “ to receive no money on subscription from 
families, any part of whose ineome is derived 
from the sale of intoxicating liquors; to mark all 
such subscriptions as paid, and charge the same 
to his account ; and if the amount allowed him as 
a salary could not be raised from other sources, 
the salary might be reduced just as much as the 
subscriptions from these doubtful sources amount- 
ed to.” 


— The Philadelphia Classis of the “Reformed 
Church of North America” has recently received 
an application from the congregation of the First 
English Reformed Church of Baltimore, Md., for 
the privilege of uniting with the former body. 
This would have implied a secession from the 
Maryland Classis of the “ Reformed Church of 
the United States.” The Philadelphia branch, 
however, so far from encouraging this disinte- 
grading movement, passed a resolution to the 
effect that “it is inexpedient for this Classis to 
consider further the application made to them by 
the delegates of the Baltimore congregation, and 
that they be most fraternally referred to the Clas- 
sis with which they are now in communion, for 
the same sympathy and aid which they would 
seek at our hands.” The Christian World (R. C. 
of N. A.) thinks that ‘the course pursued in this 
instance reflects great credit upon the Philadel- 
phia Classis, and will do more for the general 
recognition of the union which virtually exists 
between the two branches of the Reformed Church, 
and for promoting, finally, we hope, their formal 
union, than anything which might now be said or 
written. It is a practical or forcible declaration 
that we are truly in the same Christian fellowship, 
one in confession, government, and aim.” 


— In the interesting “Round Table” of the last 
number of the Congregational Review, a very 
clever article appears upon the duties of Councils, 
in which the following anecdote is told: “We 
well remember a case of difficulty between a 
Presbyterian church and its pastor, in an Eastern 
State, which was brought to trial before the Lon- 
donderry Presbytery. Oddly enough the two par- 
ties called in as their respective counselors two 
neighboring Congregational pastors. After the 
public investigation was over, the question went 
round the Presbytery, What shall be done? The 
aged Dr. Dana opened with the oracular words, 
‘It looks dark :’ and closed by advising a sum- 
mary measure of authority. The rest of the 
Presbytery, without exception, we believe, echoed 
the darkness and the decision. But all felt that 
the measure would involve permanent troubles. 
Before the formal vote was taken, the two Con- 
gregational pastors begged a suspension till they 
should confer with the respective parties. They 
went out, assembled the pastor and the leading 
ehurch members, laid the case clearly and earnestly 
before them, proposed a method of settlement, 
and in about one hour reported to the Presbytery 
,that the ‘dark’ case was satisfactorily settled. 
The Presbytery’s occupation was gone, and that 
small but plucky body had only to adjourn. It 
was the power of Christian wisdom and influence 
as against legal and technical authority.” 


— The Southern Presbyterian Church differs 
fronfthe Northern Presbyterians in some micro- 
scopic particulars, of which the following is an 
example: While the Synod of South Carolina 
was in session in 1860, a meeting was held, largely 
composed of the members of the Synod, in which 
strong secession resolutions were passed. This 
meeting had its report published in the books of 
the Synod. In 1862, however, by a vote of mem- 
bers, this part of the record was stricken out, as 
belonging to the action of Presbyterian in their 
citizen, but not their eccclesiastical capacity. 
Now, the General Assembly, at its session in 1861, 
passed patriotic resolutions, without these nice 
distinctions between the citizen as a Presbyterian, 
and the citizen as an American. Hence 1861 is 
supposed to antedate 1860, and the blame of sepa- 
ration is thrown upon the Northern brethren. 
The Central Presbyterian, of Richmond, Va.,—a 





journal ably and earnestly Southern—is our au- | change, and we do not know a layman in the 

thority on this point. | Church who favors it. It is a ministerial proposi- 
— The “liberal public” throughout the coun- | Gen, and betes we yuh 2 wo ey ard staat 

try is invited by a circular, a copy of which lies | PO Se hy Cs Sar eee” 

before us, to contribute funds for the erection in ch Dak Aanae 

Boston of a Paine Memorial Hall. While honor- FOREIGN CHURCHES. 

ing the memory of Thomas Paine, the framers of | N Saturday February 18th, both houses of 

the circular appear to have a very practical pur-; \_/ the Convocation of Canterbury adjourned to 





.| pose in view, to wit, the securing of suitable ac- | meet again on the second Monday inJune. The res- 


commodations for The Boston Investigator. It ig | olution proposed by the Bishop of Winchester and 
to be hoped, in the interests of the subscribers, | carried in the Upper House, whereby it was declared 
that the edifice, when built, will have a broader , expedient that any one who denies the Godhead 


foundation than belongs to the journal for which j of CORES Shee GENS ths eve ee GCap 
| tures, was practically shelved in the Lower House 


25|it is mainly to be constructed. The limpness of 


The Investigator’s positive creed is in marvelous | 
contrast to its immense superstructure of nega- | 
tions. 

| 


by the passage of an amendment to the effect ‘“‘ That 
their lordships of the Upper House be respectfully 
requested to allow the Lower House to postpone 
giving its opinion on this resolution of the Upper 


9| education.” 


— The Christian Secretary has a story to tell : | House until the committee appointed in May, 1870, to 
Ge —* aor age oe, pang ie {report to Convocation a scheme of revision, shall 
e topic o was * The relation o e clergy to er | Saat : ae : . 
One of the ministere—a Baptist pastor—we | have made its report thereon.” This améndment 


need not mention his name—remarked that he was one of | 0% Presentation to the Upper House called out a 
three brothers, sons of a minister, whose salary was only | long and secret discussion. Finally upon the sugges- 
$500 a year. All three attended the Academy. Their mother | tion that by ‘‘scheme of revf?sion’”’ the work itself 


; was accused of being extravagant, if not proud; keeping! and not the plan of the work was intended, the 


ih of her sons furnished with six suits of cl ‘ j - wae 
the “ena neag that they might have dap ae en smeptmnent = Seeugnes 7 Ss ey = 
day of the week. “But,” said the speaker, “the good neigh- | The Dean of W estminster of the Lower House had 
bors who thus found fault with my mother, did not know | Previously pointed out what he held to be an ab- 
that every night of term-time, after we had gone to bed, | Surdity in the original motion. ‘It was assumed 
she took our clothes and washed them, and in the morning | Mr. Vance Smith alone was aimed at, and also that 
before we were up, ironed them; the fact being that we , this resolution would have the effect of excluding 
had only one suit of clothes each,” | him ; but that was a mistake. Thegesolution assert- 
— A Baptist minister in the extreme West com- ‘ed in its literal and exact sense that ‘they ought to 
plains that missionaries on the frontier, who suac- | be excluded who denied the Divinity of our Lord.’ 
ceed in gaining a precarious salary of from $200; If the House sanctioned this it would tolerate any, 
to $300, are never assisted by the Home Mission | other heresy, however gross. Thus if a person were 
Society to a larger extent than $150 or $200. On; te deny the Godhead of the Father or of the Holy 
the other hand, a minister in some pretentious | Ghost he would be perfectly admissible to this com- 


little town or embryo city, whose people pay him 
$700, asks and freely obtains $300 in addition to | 
his salary. This is regarded by the correspondent | 


as a standing advertisement for ministers to keep | 


|mittee. (No, no). By taking this one particular 
| Subject, and saying it was necessary to exclude all 
who did not believe in the Godhead of our Lord, and 
not to make any assertion as to the Godhead of the 
; other two Persons in the Trinity, was of itself a 


away from the frontier. \heresy of the grossest kind. Under this resolution 


— The English Lutheran Church at Williams- ; there was only one sect in England entitled to sit on 
port, Pa., by a,majority of 21 out of 119 votes the committee, and that the Swedenborgians; who 
polled, has decided to join its fortunes with the | believed the whole of the Godhead is coneentrated in 
Pennsylvania Synod, as against the General Synod j the Person of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


party. This is understood to be a triumph of the 
“High Church” interest. The American Lutheran 
now calls upon the minority to establish a sepa- 
rate congregation. 





HOME CHURCHES. 

HE troubles of*the Methodist Book Concern 

have brought a secondary agitation in their 
train. The vote of the Bishops at the late investi- 
gation gave umbrage in certain quarters; and to 
this may perhaps be partly ascribed the sudden in- 
ergase of discussion regarding the propriety of 
quadrennial elections of bishops, in place of the 
present system of life incumbency. The Pittsburg 
Adwocate, through a correspondent, started the 
ball: by asserting that the highest office in the 
Methodist Church is theoretically the elder. As 
practice is not in accord with this, the writer pro- 


; Could any person say what were the theological 
‘ opinions of the Baptists and Independents? He had 
i lately heard it stated that numbers of Baptists held 
ithe opinions commonly called Unitarian. (Hear). 
‘More than that, he was able to declare that Mr. 
' Vance Smith did believe in‘the Divinity of our Lord 
' Jesus Christ.’’ Dean Stanley on the following day, 
' returned to the question of the propriety of Vance 
_Smith’s communion at Westminister Abbey. ‘ No 

resolution,” he said, ‘‘ that the House passed on this 
‘question would prevent him from acting on those 
‘ principles on which he had acted, under any circum- 

stances whatever. No action of the House could 

deprive him of his right to administer the Commun- 
» ion in accordance with the laws of the Church. He 
acted, and always would act, in a true Catholic 
\spirit. (Hear.) Other sects fenced their tables 

about, but he thanked God from the bottom of his 

heart that that was not the principle of the Church 


posed the redistribution of episcopal districts, the ‘of England. In administering the Sacrament ni 
support of bishops by the people instead of by the | much questioned he was thankful to think that he 
Book Concern, and their election for limited terms. | had been able to act in conformity with the opinions 


Zion’s Herald of last week follows up the agita- 
tion in a long article, which, while assuming to be 
judicial, has an evident bias in favor of change. 


M. Steele, of Lawrence University, then an un- 
known preacher in a small appointment, published 
in the Herald an argument in favor of a limited 
term Episcopacy. It was responded to affirmatively 
by another unknown youth, who, unlike him, is 
still, though no longer a youth, ‘to fortune and to 
fame unknown.’ Three years ago, Dr. Hascall, in 
one of the ablest articles written on the Lay Repre- 
sentation question, elaborated his idea of a Church 
system in this same paper. He concluded that there 
should be three houses, Episcopal, clerical, lay: the 
latter two the legislative houses, the former the 
executive; that the last should originate measures, 
the former have the right of veto, which a two- 
thirds vote of both the other houses should over- 
ride; and that the Episcopal house should be 
elected for a term of years. Dr. Frederic Upham, 
the Nestor of New England Methodism, wrote an 


has read before several ministerial bodies with 
manifest approval. Not afew of our leading men 
openly advocate this change. So the Pittsburg cor- 
respondent, as usual, follows the New England 
trail.’’ The Herald adds that this modification “‘ con- 
forms our Church to the general governmental 
policy of the age.’’ Dr. Hascall’s plan, it claims, 
strongly resembles the system of the federal con- 
stitution. On the other hand, the Central Christian 
Adwocate of last week says: ‘‘ We dread the strain 
of quadrennial contests to fill the Episcopal board. 
Methodist preachers are only men. They electioneer 
very much as other men do, and if all the bishops 
were to be elected every four years, we would 
hear ten complaints against them where there is 
one now. The chief business of the General Con- 
ference would be caucusing for the great canvass 
and the smartest men; the best wire-pullers and 
the greatest demagogues would lead in the contest. 
We can conceive of no calamity greater than an 
immense increase of General Conference election- 
eering. This too would reach the annual confer- 
ences, and the whole church would be in danger of 
party spirit and party tactics in electioneering; 
from which, may the Lord deliver us! Last of all, 
we have just reached a plane in our legislation 
which makes us more than ever conspicuous. The 
world will wait to see the experiment we are just 
now trying. Lay delegation must modify our sys- 
tem somewhat. We believe it will prove a con- 
servative and not a revolutionary element. Our 
laymen are opposed to the change in the election of 
bishops, and we believe will vote almost solid 
against it. We never heard a layman advocate this 





The editor says: ‘‘A dozen years ago, Dr. George : 


able article in defense of the same view, which he! 


‘of the Bishop of Queen Ann's reign, who declared 
that occasional conformity was advisable as well as 
admissable. He certainly had some misgivingsas to 
inviting the members of the Committee to the Com- 
munion, but he was pressed to do so by two of the 
most orthodox and devout members of the Commit- 
tee. He had referred the matter to the acting chair- 
‘man, the Bishop of Gloucester, who was quite willing 
{ that it should take place, and who himself took part 
/ in the Communion—in fact knelt by the side of Mr. 
| Vance Smith. This Communion was considered by 
j many as a true elevation of the Host above the va- 
{rious discords of Christendom. And now a few 
! words about this gentleman whose name was mixed 
; up in this controversy. The blame had been kindly 
taken off his own shoulders, and put entirely on the 
Communicant. It was certainly true that on some 
| occasions the celebrant did throw all the responsi- 
| bility upon the communicant, but on this occasion 
the presence of this gentleman was known to him- 
self as well as to the Bishop of Gloucester. This¢4 
declaration of mental reservation, of which so much 
had been said, was called forth by cruel taunts, 
| which led to a defense of the position that gentle- 
jman had taken. Had not many English orthodox 
; clergymen under peculiar circumstances received 
the Sacrament at the hands of Roman Catholic 
priests to their souls’ health, although they could 
not agree with all the service of the Mass? (Hear). 
‘It gave him much pleasure when he read in the 
newspapers that the German Protestant soldiers re- 
ceived Communion from Romish priests before go- 
ing to the field of battle, and the Roman Catholic 
soldiers had also received the Sacrament at the 
hands of Lutheran pastors. (Hear, hear). Were 
there no mental reservations under these circum- 
stances? The Westminster Communion was a case 
of this sort, and he only saw in Mr. Vance Smith’s 
Communion an humble effort to get as near as he 
could to thefull meaning of that Sacrament.” 


The adjournment of the whole question until 
the Committee of 1870 shall report, has left the Board 
of revision in a somewhat anomalous position. 
Vance Smith, who was expected to resign, has not 
done so, and the Bishop of St. David’s who did re- 
sign is reported as still retaining his position as 
chairman. 


' 


‘ 
} 





Three other subjects occupied the time of Con- 
vocation before the adjournment, the Welsh 
Church, the Irish Church and the Vatican Council. 
The Rev. Mr. Knight claimed that the reports re- 
cently printed by Dissenters as to the decreased 
interest in the Establishment in Wales, and the 
falling away of its power were signally incorrect. 
To prove this he quoted a late vote for members of 
a schoel board in the diocese of Llandaff, where 








. 


542 voted for the Church and 669 against it. This 

single example, let us remark parenthetically, 

hardly seems to have the weight that Mr. Knight 

gives to it, and certainly does not brush away the 

large array of solid figures and facts collected in 

the British Quarterly, to which reference was 

made some weeks ago in these columns. Mr. 

Knight claimed that communicants were increasing 

from tens to hundreds, and that what Wales needed 

was to be strengthened and not separated from the 
Church. The Archdeacon of Exeter thought that 

the Welsh Church exhibited extraordinary vigor. 

The people have a great fondness for sacred music. 

He concluded by saying that the Welsh were 
the only Celtic population not alienated from 

England. The Rev. R. Miles thought the double 

language was a great drawback. He had heard 

a friend say of a Welsh preacher who by a dis- 
course had quite excited the congregation, that 
his sermon was a string of platitudes; but owing to 

the exceeding beauty of the language, if a preacher 
caught the particular tone, even those who do not 
understand a word of the language are carried 

away by the influence pervading the assembly. 

Bishop Burgess, of St. David’s unhappily tried to 
do away with Welsh services. No doubt the lan- 
guage would gradually disappear, but even when 

the people speak in English they think in Welsh. 

As a German lady well remarked to an English one, 

‘“You carry your manners and language every- 
where; we, if we go to the States, soon become ab- 
sorbed among the people with whom we dwell.”’ So 
the Welsh always carry their language with them. 

A clergyman speaking in English and Welsh gene- 
rally does neither well, and is spoken of a “sand- 
wich,” At this point the discussion closed. Regard- 
ing the Irish Church a resolution was passed, after 
some opposition, the pith of which was that *‘ we ” 
(the Church 6f England) “are determined, with the 
blessing of God and the help of our people, to do 
all in our power to uphold and strengthen what has 
been brought into peril by the loss of her endow- 
ments.’’ The question of the legality of the Vatican 
Council drew out a prolonged debate which was 
closed by the adoption of the following resolutions : 
“That this House agrees in the opinion of the joint- 
committee ‘ that a declaration ought now to be put 
forth by the Convocation of this province,’ and that 
such declaration should be drawn up in accordance 
with the tenor of the following paragraphs: 1. That 
the Vatican Council has no just right to be termed 
an (cumenical or General Council, and that none 
of its decrees Have any claims for acceptance as 
carions of a General Council. 2. That the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility now set forth in the Vatiean 
Council is contrary to Holy Scripture and to the 
judgment of the Ancient Church Universal, and 
that the assumption of supremacy by the Bishop of 
Rome in convening the late Vatican Council is in 
contravention of the canons of the Universal 
Church. 3. That there is one true Catholic and 
Apostolic Church founded by our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 4. That of this true Catholic Apostolic 
Church, the Church of England and the Churches in 
communion with her, are living members, and that 
the Church desires to maintain firmly the Catholic 
faith and discipline as declared and setéled by the 
undisputed councils of the universal Church, and 
desires to be united upon these principles in the 
bonds of brotherly love with all the Churches in 
Christendom.” 





Belief has sometimes strange surroundings. 
Prominent among the members of the late “ Liber- 
al’’ Olliver Ministry of France was M. Louvet, a 
man of high social position, French ways of thought, 
and apparent freedom from any tendency toward 
superstition. Among the secret papers of the Tuil- 
eries, however, the following document was recent- 
ly found. Itis dated four months before the birth 
of the Prince Imperial: 


SAUMOUR, Nov. 17, 1853. 
Sire: The Church of Puy, Notre Dame, near Saumur, pos- 
seases one of the most precious relics of Christianity—I mean 
a girdle of the Holy Virgin, given by William VI., Duke of 
Aquitaine, who brought it from the Holy Land. According 
to tradition it was woven by Mary herself. The archives 
of the Church of Puy, and many other historical docu- 
ments attest the authenticity of this relic.. The kings of 
France in all time had great faith in this girdle. Annie of 
Austria wore it at St. Germain in 1628, when she gave birth 
to the prince, who became Louis XIV. If, Sire, it would 
be agreeable to you to place her Imperial Majesty uncer 
its protection under the great event which is to crown 
your domestic happiness, and consolidate the repose of 
France, I feel sure that the curé and bishop would be most 
happy to comply with your Majesty’s desire. I have the 
honor to be, &c., the Mayor of Saumur, Deputy to the Corps 

Législatif. LOUVET. 


From India there also comes an anecdote illustrat- 
ing similar leanings among the educated natives of 
that country. A writer in the Calcutta Times is the 
ay thority. 


“T have been brought somewhat in contact with an intel- 
ligent Baboo of the weaver caste, a sharp, inquiring man, 
of whom I have heard several persons say, ‘ He doesn’t be- 
lieve a word of it (Hindooism), only he would bea martyr 
if he left it.’ They were greatly mistaken. Some time ago 
his father died—a great loss to a Hindoo; a little later he 
lost his only son—a sadder loss still, for the future is very 
dim and uncertain if a man has no son to light the pile for 
him at last; a fortnight ago he lost his mother,'and all the 
spirit of the man seemed gone. He told me the other day 
that he had nothing now to bind him to life, and that he 
only wished to retire to Benares, and spend the rest of his 
life ata shrine there, that peradventure the Great Power 
might be pleased to put his soul into a luckier body next 
time. ‘Good gracious!’ I said, ‘you don’t mean to tell me 
that at your age (he is thirty-eight) you are going to do any 
such nonsense as that!’ ‘Indeed, indeed,’ he said, ‘it is 
necessary ; I have nothing now to live for.’ ‘Haven’t you 
a wife?’ Lasked. ‘Yes; she will go with me.’ ‘Have you 
nota child?’ ‘I have a daughter, but that is nothing: she 
will go at her marriage to her husband’s friends.’ ”’ 


The features of the Benares’ worship are simply 
unmentionable in the columns of decent journalism, 
yet this Baboo who had been educated into English 
thought, a reader of English books, surrounded on 
all sides by Engjlish associations hastens, when trial 
comes, not: to the rest and consolation of Christian- 
ity, but to that most amazing of all Hindoo religious 
peculiarities—the scandalous rites of Benares. 
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N ews ol the Week. 


HiOmME. 


YONGRESS.—Tr usting to the non-coneurrence 

( of the Senate, a resolution to adjourn on the 
8th inst. was passed by the House, and soon after- 
ward the President sent a request to both Houses 
that the day of final adjournment should not be 
fixed immediately. A large number of bills were 
introduced in the Senate on the 7th inst., including 
a proposition for the removal of political disabili- 
ties from the people of the South, various subsidy 
schemes, and a bill for regulating the Custom House 
service. On Thursday some amusement was created 
by the filing of a memorial favoring disarmament 
throughout the world, and the repeal of the war- 
clauses of the Constitution. Friday was devoted to 
debate on the standing committees, resulting in the 
confirmation of the committees as they were ar- 
ranged in the caucus of Republican senators. Mr. 
Sumner is therefore transferred from the Chair- 
manship of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and Mr. Cameron takes his place. The House spent 
the greater part of Thursday in considering the 
repeal of duties on coal and salt, but no vote was 
reached, and on Friday when the same question 
was under discussion, so many amendments were 
offered, that the present Tariff law was at length 
proposed as an amendment to the measure before 
the House, which thereupon adjourned until Mon- 
day. Both Houses met in caucas on Saturday, and 
the Republican senators decided not to adjourn 
until something is done for the protection of life 
and property in the Southern States. 


The Senate received amother large batch of 
new bills on Monday, and listened to a long ex- 
planation of the Custom House Service bill, from 
its author, Mr. Fenton. The bill was referred to 
the Finance Committee. The case of the Cincinnati 
and Southern Railroad was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, after a long speech from Mr. 
Davis in opposition to its provisions. The resolu- 
tion in favor of limiting the work of the present 
session to legislation for the suppression of out- 
rages in the South, was laid over. In the House, a 
pill was introduced designed to make the volume 
of the currency self-adjusting, in accordance with 
the wants of the people. Also, one repealing the 
Income Tax. The coal and salt question was again 
taken up, and a resolution repealing the duty 
on the latter was passed by a vote of 145 to 
47. Coal, copper, and tea were next considered, 
and resolutions repealing the duties thereon were 
passed by large majorities. Mr. Wilsou, of Indiana, 
offered a resolution declaring that the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution have been duly ratified, and that Congress 
has a right to impose their ratification as a condi- 
tion precedent to representation in Congress. The 
vote on the question of suspending the rules and 
adopting the resolution was 110 to 75, less than two- 
thirds in its favor. 

The debate concerning the Chairmanship of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations was quite notable; 
and its result, the removal of Mr. Charles Sumner 
from the position which he has ably filled for some- 
thing like ten years, is regarded on all sides as a 
very important political event. Prior to the final 
action of the Senate, the question was practically 
decided in caucus, and the galleries of the Senate 
Chamber were crowded on Friday, in anticipation 
of the scene which ensued. After an unsuccessful 
attempt on the part of Mr. Sumner’s friends to 
postpone the appointment of committees, Mr. Schurz 
spoke in a complimentary way of Mr. Sumner, and 
ended by asking Mr. Howe, of Wisconsin, why Mr. 
Sumner’s name was transferred on the schedule of 
committees, from that of Foreign Relations to that 
of Privilege and Finance. Mr. Howe replied in 
substance that it was well known that: Mr. Sumner’s 
relations with the President and the Secretary of 
State were not friendly, that it was eminently de- 
sirable to preserve friendly relations between per- 
sons in positions of such importance, and that 
therefore it seemed best to make this change. Mr. 
Schurz made a brief attempt to interpret Mr. 
Howe’s remarks as referring to official intercourse, 
but was promptly checked; whereupon Mr. Wilson, 
of Massachusetts, arose and said: 

‘Then, Mr. President, it cemes to this, that the oldest mem- 
ber of the Senate, the Chairman of the Committéé on For- 
eign Relations through the past ten years, is to be removed 
from the chairmanship and from the committee itself, be- 
cause of social relations between the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, and himself. Iam 
one of those who believe it is not the business of theSenate 
what those relations are, or what are the social relations of 
any Senator to the President or any other member of the 
Government. I think the only question is as to whether 
pa member holds proper official relations with the Presi- 

ent. 
On these words, and the immediate deductions 
therefrom, the succeeding debate turned, and al- 
though we cannot even briefly record the plain 
language which was indulged in, the public may 
rest assured that politics, and the Republican party, 
and San Domingo, and the High Commission, and 
custom and precedent were introduced by both 
sides in the most liberal manner. At the close, 
another motion to postpone the further considera- 
tion of the matter was lost, and the resolution 
adopting the committees as presented by the caucus 
was passed by a vote of 33 to 9, 23 senators, 19 of 
whom were Republicans, being absent, or declining 
to vote. The Democrats refrained from participat- 
ing in the debate, but generally voted in favor of 
Mr. Sumner’s retention. 

Whatever may be the public estimation of 
Messrs. Peter B. Sweeny and Wm. M. Tweed, it is 
lot probable that even their bitterest political foes 
Will deny that they have both ability and power. 
When, therefore, their names appear at the head of 
4 bill to incorporate a rapid transit company in this 
Cty, followed by some two score names of the rich- 


could earn enough to live on. 


est and most influential of our citizens, including 
even such men as Horace Greeley and Manton Mar- 
ble, we may fainly infer that the measure will not 
~~ | only be passed, but that the company incorporated 
thereby will not suffer its powers to rust for lack of 
exercise. The Company is to be knownas “The 
Viaduct Railway Company,” and is authorized to 
build a viaduct forty feet wide and supported by 
iron columns and solid masonry, from Chambers 
street to Bleecker street, where it will divide into 
east and west branches. proceeding the whole length 
of the Island. This viaduct, with four railway 
tracks, is to be finished as far as 42nd street in three 
years, and to the Harlem River in five years; the 
general course being through the blocks and across 
the streets. The fare from Chambers street to Har- 
lem or Kingsbridge is not to exceed 15 cents for the 
former, nor20 cents for the latter, and a5cent through 
train for the accommodation of artisans are to be 
run, morning and evening. Such is the briefest 
summary of the bill, which we venture to hope will 
give us the long wished for rapid city transit. We 
may assume that the capitalists, from A. T. Stewart 
down, will see to it that the financial part of this 
business is managed on sound principles, and as we 
notice the name of Leopold Eidlitz among the cor- 
porators, we may accept it as guarantee that the 
architecture of the viadyct and stations will be at 
once durable and sightly. 

The Santo Domingo Commissioners have sailed 
for home, and are, it is understood, at work on 
separate reports concerning their observations and 
impressions. That each commissiorfer is so at 
work, and that the reports have not yet been com- 
pared, we can readily believe, but the statement 
that they are all unqualifiedly in favor of annex- 
ation we are disposed to receive with due allowance, 
crediting it to the enthusiasm of some special 
correspondent. Fighting, in the Haytien sense, is 
reported to have occurred between the forces of 
Cabral and Baez during the visit of the Commission, 
and although the former sent messengers to repre- 
sent him, he has not been seen in person by any of 
the Tenness¢g’s party. It is supposed that the gene- 
ral report on Santo Domingo will be ready for Con- 
gressional action and for publication almost as soon 
as the Commissioners arrive at Washington, and 
whether it is or not, we may safely anticipate a con- 
fidential summary thereof in advance from each of 
the newspaper correspondents who accompanied 
the expedition. 

In the Nation for March 9th we find an article on 
“The true history of the coal trouble,” which should 
be read by every one who has been inconvenienced 
by the existing complications. The writer—and we 
regret that we cannot mention his name—seems to 
have a very clear notion of his subject, and un- 
gracious as is the task of condensing that which is 
already condensed, we are fain.to try and give an 
idea of the coal question as he states it: For twenty 
years prior to 1862 the price of coal at Philadelphia 
ranged between $3.90 and $3.20 per ton, and notwith- 
standing the alleged losses of the coal companies, the 
production was increased from 1,000,000 tons in 1842, 
to 17,000,000 in 1870. This increase was largely due 
to the operations of land speculators, who bought 
land overlying coal at a low figure and sold to pro- 
spective coal companies at a large advance. A new 
company, once formed, must at least work its mines, 
even if the coal only accumulated around the 
breakers, and as this was the actual state of the 
case, of course the company naturally desired to prac- 
tise economy, and therefore reduced miners’ wages to 
the lowest possible rate. Then came the develop- 
ment of the railroad system, in which speculation 
ran riot as it had before done in lands. Owners of 
mines which were not near railroads went to work 
to build; stock was tampered with; capital was 
watered and, just as more mines were opened than 
could be made to pay, 80 more roads were built than 
Asa natural result 
coal companies and railroads broke down and were 
absorbed by capitalists, who were @oon bitterly 
fighting over new questions of production and 
transportation. Railroad companies bought mines, 
and coal companies for self-protection built new 
railroads, and the thing went on from bad to worse 
until the rebellion sent coal up from $2.78 in 1862 to 
$10.75 in 1864, and here the miners came in with a 
pardonable demand for wages in some degree com- 
mensuraté with the enormous gains of their em- 
ployers. They struck work repeatedly, and while 
business was fabulously profitable they gained their 
demands, but when the war was over, and all the 
resources of speculation were exhausted, dividends 
dwindled, and wages must be reduced. The 
sliding-scale system was adopted by some of the 
companies. This system assumes a certain price per 
ton as the miuimum, and gives the men more wages, 
in proportion as the market rate is higher than that 
price, an admirable plan, so long as itis not used to 
regulate production. In spite of prolonged sus- 
pensions, strikes, and all kinds of deviees, the 
markét remains overstocked, the publicis subjected 
to serious inconvenience, and miners are on the 
point of starvation, simply because each one of 
several great companies is determined to work to 
its full capacity when the country can consume 
only so much coal as one company working alone 
can readily produce. 

——_~»——_ 


FOREIGN. 


friends to regard her future with serious appre- 
hension. Scarcely are the preliminaries of peace rati- 
fied in the Assembly, and the Prussian army fairly 
on its way home, when internal dissensions threaten 
to reduce the nation to a state which is only better 
than actual war in that there is no organized fight- 
ing. The “Reds” were of course the first to pro- 
voke partisan tumults at Bordeaux, and although 
happily several of the most uncompromising mem- 
bers of that sect, so far lost their temper as to resign 
precipitately and quit the assembly, doubtless to 
repent their action at leisure, the seeds of discord 





RANCE is ina condition which must cause her | 4 





| were sown and the feud between Paris and Bordeaux 


quickly assumed a threatening aspect. The Reds 
demnanded theimpeachment and trial of the National 
Defense Committee on a charge of treason; and the 
members of the Committee were not behindhand in 
threats of counter charges. French Assemblies are, 
however, quite ready to take up side issues by way 
of compromise, and the excitement resolved itself 
into a heated debate as to whether the Assembly 
should remain where it is or remove to Paris, Ver- 
sailles or Fontainbleau. The Government insisted 
upon Versailles and was sustained bya majority 
of three-fourths, when the vote was taken, and 
there, accordingly, the Assembly will meet on 
or about the 20th instant. 


In Paris the popular cry was “Vengeance against 
the Prussians,” and incendiary journals whose ob- 
ject was to foster the excitement rather than to 
counsel moderation and industry, were circulated 
in profusion. The district in the neighborhood of 
Montmartre, whence in times of excitement the 
mob always issues, and where it entrenches itself, 
was in a state of half-suppressed revolt, and it is 
more than likely that only the knowledge that Von 
Moltke’s battalions were within rifle-range that pre- 
vented wide-spread acts of violence. As it was, the 
National Guard and the Mobiles declared their in- 
tention to fight, we doubtif they knew for what, 
and were only induced to give up their arms and 
abandon their temporary fortifications by promises 
and concessions from the authorities. At the latest 
dates, however, quiet was restored ; General Venoy 
had issued orders forbidding the publication of the 
Vengeur, Mot d’Odre, and other journals with like 
headings; and the new garrison of Paris, 40,000 
strong, had been reviewed and properly disposed. 
The same dispatch announces that a Council of War 
has passed sentence upon the December rioters, and 
condemned four of their leaders, including Blanqui 
and Florens to death, a proceeding which would 
hardly have been ventured upon, if the authorities 
had not felt strong enough to cope with the mob. 

Another time-honored British institution is 
to be abolished if Parliament sees fit to approve 
a measure just introduced by the Gladstone 
Ministry. The ballot is to be substituted for the 
old-fashioned ‘“* show of hands,’ and ,the nomi- 
nation of candidates in the presence of ‘‘ free and 
independents,” with the subsequent “ declaration 
of the poll,” will exist only in history and in the 
chapter of Pickwick. Mr. Gladstone would have 
done well to consult some veteran New York poli- 
tician before arranging the details of the bill, and 
he may have done so, for it would seem that the 
more flagrant abuses of the ballot are pretty well 
guarded against. For instance, the ballot must be 
written upon a particular kind of paper, stamped 
with a particular government stamp, and as this 
stamp isto be varied from time to time it will be 
difficult to arrange a system of evasion. Whena 
voter tenders his ballot and finds that some one has 
voted in his name, he has an opportunity to rectify 
his record before the final return is made. A can- 
didate loses his seat if he even attempts to procure 
fraudulent votes, or resorts to bribery and treating, 
and the use of ‘ public-houses,” that is. to say, of 
bars as committee rooms, during the progress of 
elections, is prohibited. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to know that Mr. Thomas Hughes was one 
of the first candidates for Parliament, who refused 
tos{hire a tap-room where his retairfers could drink 
to inebriation, free of expense. 


‘The Markets, 


PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 











Beans. bush... 5,047! Dried a ete, 975 gues. bush..... — 380 
Beet. pkgs..... 2. 816 | Eggs. bbl . 8,804} Pork. bbls... + 2.236 
Butter, pkgs .. 9.708 | Flour, vbis,.. 45,229 | Resin. bblis.. 4,582 
pueete. BBs. ; Grass-Seed, bu.. 8,776 | Starch. bxs.. 4.025 

rn, bush.. “358! ‘ti | Hops, pases... 403 Tiaeee, hhds.. 1.680 
Corn “Meal. dbis....761 rd, kegs.. 25 | we, ks.,d¢.. 3.673 
Corn Meal. bags 9,969: Lard, pkgs..... 5,553 ool, bales. . Sli 


Cotton, bales.. 27,790 | Malt, bush..... “Ri | Wea bush... 
Cut-meats,pks.. 3,682 | Oats, bush..... 37,760 , 


; Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, March 1ith, were as fol- 
ows: 


Wheat, etc. 





) vn we West., ® beeh. SL 1. 80 | Corn, # bush..........+.06 84@90 
mber do. #D . .1.54@1,64| Rye, # bash.. ee 

White Gonence, @ =. .-1.65@1.80 | Oats, # bush.. 

Spring, No. 1, # bush...1.42@1.56 | Barley, # bush. 





Flour and Meal. 
State Superfine. # bbl..6. $year 00} Southern Beet bbl. 1a 75 


State Choice. # bbl.. oo 25@7 35 
Western Extra. # bbi..7.20@8.50 | mi, Flour, inf. to = +4, 75@6.36 
Western medium #bbI..6.90@7.15 ; Corn-Meal, inf to,ex. 1278/85@4.75 


Extra Genesee, # bbl. ..7.50@8.5C | 





Provisions. 

Pork, new Mess, ®bbl....... 22.75 | Beef. India Mess, # tc......— 
Prime West. Mess.| do... 21.00 | Shoulders. # ®. cence es 
Dressed Hogs. # ™.......-. 9@9X | Hams. pickled. ¥ caste 14@14% 
Beet, ex. Mess, # bbl......17@15 | Bacon, # ™...........+00- 13. 
Beef, plain Mess, @,bbi. 4@14. 50 | Lard, choice, # B...... L@1LX 

Butter. 
State Extra, ® W......... +08 @45| Western mediam., # B.....12@18 
Pennsylvania, Ex., # D. “eoat Common grades, # B...... 14@18 
Western Ex., # .......... 18@22 

Cheese. 

Factories, Ex........ ..14@17 | Farm Dairies........ wee » Bx.ee 
Factories, Med............++ 14@15 | Farm Daries Med., ne 
Poultry and Game, 
eng, BD icc csscccsicnsi 15@20 | Ducks, ®®............ 9%. ..16@20 
Chickens, # PD .........0+505 14@W | Geese, F D.........ceeeveeee Les 
a 
Sundries, 

Cotton, mid.. N. 0. ® ..15% } Molasses. N. O. # gal....- 
Coffee. Java. . b ( (ag "ik 2 Bs w. Flour per 100 tbs. ‘Sree 
do. ¢golt). Wat ad | Broom-corn. # D -.4@8 





outs es sbeaese | Beeswax, # B....... 3 
Timothy Seea. e bush. ‘Gds@6b | Vinegar # gas....... you 





Feath li + _ 75 | Honey. ae akitet clover. # fT. 
se tana’ R°*e stats | Hough Play Sood, ¥ bussed 
Straw. ¥ 100D............. Nee 00 | a per doz..... eneccccees 
Hops, 1870, % @ ...........006 6@l2 | 
a el 
LIVE SsTOOK. 


NEW YORK, March 13, 1871. 
Receipts for the week, 


.. 54] Sw 
- O47 rh ‘kinds... seeeccces 
Prices. 








Prime Bullocks............- 14@15 | Sheep, prime... 
Medium do eens Kee | ram do medium. 
eee ©o do coseenecedss ll@l bs. —- —_ 
¢ Wize ccccce ae — 
Veals prime... ......4..++- weit | swine, prime.. - -@1% 
do medium pp ccseoesue do ‘medium......-ss..sse+e 1% 





Scientific & Sanitary. 


CORRELATION OF HEAT AND VITAL AC- 
TION. 

DOCTOR Lartet, on recently ascending Mt. 
tL\ Blane reports that the violent exercise depres- 
sed the temperature of his body from 97.3 degrees 
Fahr. to 89.6 degrees while on stopping to rest the 
heat rapidly rose to its normal standard. This is 
gladly taken up, and cited from journal to journal 
as a beautiful illustration of the correlation of forces. 
It is also a good illustration of the keenness with 
which in these fast days single statements are 
snatched up and made the most of in the building up 
of favorite theories. Isolated obseryations by single 
individuals are of little account in true science. It 
is only by the most careful study of many cases, un- 
der like conditions, and with the most precise calcu- 
lation of averages, that any opivion worth quoting 
in reference to the expenditure of vital heat can 
be ventured; except when men are crazed with the 
pre-determination that such and such ought to be 
the case. A certain amount of heat according to the 
theory which is here maintained is lost to the body 
and withdrawn from nature altogether as a force, 
correlating with and terminating in the work done, 
which was ascending Mt. Blanc. As a matter of 
fact it isnot yet proved thatin the steam engine is 
there any withdrawal of the total of heat when work 
is done. Much less can the proposition be main- 
tained in its relations to that more complex ma- 
chine, thehuman body. Exercise anywhere ought 
to produce the same result and diminish the body's 
heat. The experiment one would think were easily 
tried and the proofs made without climbing Mt. 
Blane. It has been made with great care by emi- 
nent physiologists, averaging many cases, and the 
result is increase of temperature and not loss. As- 
cending a mountain involves many side conditions 
which tend to complicate the whole problem. Sure- 
ly a gymnasium in London or Paris could furnish a 
much more satisfactory opportunity to have so in- 
teresting a matter as a correlation between physical 
and vital force, and skeptics of the new doctrine 
would be easier convinced. There is hardly any- 
thing in physiology more curious than the persis- 
tence of animal temperature within certain very 
narrow limits, no matter what the external condi- 
tions. Dr. Lartet’s fall of temperature, amounting 
to nearly eight degrees, is something very signifi- 
cant; so great, relatively to the usual stability of 
the vital heat in health, that if it was the result of 
exercise and expenditure the phenomenon and its 
law could not have remained to this time undiscov- 
ered. When he further states that his pulse went 
up to175, we may well imagine that his brain was 
not in a condition to make any observation at all! 


EXHALATION OF CARBONIC ACID. 


Y an unfortunate slip last week, which was 
noted too late for correction, it was stated that 
in bathing, bubbles of oxygen are seen to escape 
from the skin. The gas thus extricated is probably 
carbonic acid instead of oxygen. The skin is so im- 
portant in its functions that it may be ranked as 
among the vital organs. From its surface there is 
a constant transpiration of effete material which 
would otherwise poison the blood, unless the other 
organs could replace it in doing the work. When 
patients recover from such diseases as the measles 
and scarlet fever, a new and very tender cuticle is 
formed. If cold is taken under these circumstances 
by indiscreet exposure, the healthy action of the 
skin is checked, and additional labor being thrown 
upon internal organs, not over strong, these are apt 
to suffer, resulting in dropsies and not infrequently 
in a fatal termination. Many are the children whose 
lives are thus sadly cut short. But the skin also as- 
sists the lungs to a certain extentin eliminating car- 
bonic acid from the blood. In some of the lower 
vertebrate animals such as frogs, the amount of this 
gas is quite considerable in proportion to what is 
thrown off by the lungs. In man the skin, during 
the course of lung diseases, is supposed by some to 
do much in helping the patient, by an increased éx- 
halation of carbonic acid. Hence the pre-eminent 
necessity of keeping the skin in good condition. 


THE SARGASSO SEA. 


HE Sargasso Sea is a mame given to a vast 
area inthe North Atlantic, derived from the 
sargassum or gulf weed. Dr. Collingwood has pub- 
lished a description of it which is condensed in Har- 
per’s Weekly. The area is about equal in extent to 
the valley of the Mississippi Valley, and occupies a 
breadth of the Ocean between the West Indies and 
the Coast of Africa. It is covered with enormous 
masses of weed, simulating green meadows, which 
seem to be collected in a sort of eddy formed by the 
gulf-stream and its offsets. The weed is alive with 
innumerable species of crustacea and mollusca, 
and most of them have a tint corresponding to the 
food they live upon, so that it is sometimes difficult 
to see them. It seems not improbable that various 
wandering tribes of fishes, such as mackerel, whose 
movements have been somewhat mysterious, visit 
the locality asa feeding ground. Similar Sargosse 
seas are found in the Pacific off the Lower California 
coast, and in Antartic waters from Australia to the 
Falkland Islands. 


RAIN FALL. 


HE rain-fall on Manhattan Island for 1876 

amounted to 47.13 inches, according to the tables 
of Prof.Morris. The number of days on whichrain fell 
was 139; on which snow fell 34,in all 173 days. Although 
this number is greater than during either of the five 
years back, the amount of water is bess than report- 
ed for either of them. The average fall of water for 
the five years is 54.71 inches., Many persons have an 
erroneous idea of the amount of water from a heavy 
rain ; four inches in twenty-four hours, or ten inches 
in a month are reckoned by meteorologists as extra- 
ordinary quantities. Taking the last five years to- 
gether 4.1-2 inches per month is the mean, for this 
island which enjoys more rain to wash away its filth 
and clear the atmosphere, than many places. 
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Farm 


THE COMING CROPS. 

YXTE notice general statements to the effect 
W that the wheat crop will be short in Germany 
and France this year owing to obvious causes; that 
it will be unusually large in Hungary and Russia 
owing to newly constructed railways, and that 
American farmers either should or will plant very 
largely in anticipation of high prices this Fall. Now, 
if they should, that is, ought to, plant more wheat 
than ‘usual, they will realize their hopes of high 
prices, and if they do plant much more than last 
year they will overstock the market, and prices 
will decline. 

Here, then, is‘a dilemma such as every man who 
is in business is compelled to face more or less fre- 
quently year in and year out. The fact is that the 
erain market is manipulated by shrewd managers 
who have control of the press ana endeavor to influ- 
ence the agricultural public so that the result will 
be favorable to their own pockets, and unfavorable 
to those of the opposition clique. False statements, 
strongly and earnestly made, have as much effect as 
tacts, and the question is how to find out the facts. 
This it is safe to assert it is impossible to do. Look, 
for instance, at the statistics of the cotton crop, 
which is in a far more ascertainable shape than the 
wheat crop, yet its prospective amount, always va- 
ries, according to the wishes of the compiler. 

Fortunately there is in all these things an over- 
ruling Providence which limits the number of suc- 
eessive crops of a particular kind which can be 
raised on a given piece of land, and, therefore, in the 
course of years a wheat country may become a corn 
country, or vice versa, and all the time it is more 
than probable that the demand is steadily, if slowly, 
growing, keeping pace, in a general way, with the 
possible increase of population, and with the cer- 
tain application of the crop to newly discovered 
processes of manufacture. Every farmer may 
therefore make up his mind that he is utterly inca- 
pable of foreseeing with certainty what the year 
will bring forth. By watching the crop reports he 
may draw a shrewd and perhaps correct inference, 
but again he may not, and by far the safer way is to 
raise exactly that crop which his land will produce 
in the greatest perfection, selling it so that it shall 
reach the eonsumer through as few middle-men as 
possible, and managing his farm according to the 
best of his ability, and according to the precepts of 
some good agricultural paper, modified and im- 
proved by the aid of common sense. 

A NEW APPLE BOOK. 

HE Harpers have just published in very hand- 

some shape, a book under the above title, by 
Mr. 8S. Edwards Todd, who has been a practical hor- 
ticulturist ever since he was old enough to handle a 
grafting knife, and an agricultural editor in con- 
nection with the New York press, almost as long. 
Its author claims that the present volume is unique 
as a scientific treatise on apple culture, and although 
considering the number of works which have been 
published on the subject, his claim indicates a par- 
donable partiality, we are quite ready to commend 
his book as containing more new and useful inform- 
ation, in a more convenient form than any with 
which we are acquainted. Beginning with methods 
of propagation the author assumes that his reader 
wants instruction in every particular, and it is not 
too much to say that he succeeds in imparting it. 
By the aid of clear and perfectly intelligible illus- 
trations the meaning of the context is made so plain 
that even a Wall street broker might feel justified, 
with a copy of this book in his hand, im setting up 
as an apple grower. Would that many of them may 
take the hint and raise stock in a legitimate man- 
ner! The second chapter considers the preparation 
of the soil; the third, laying out the ground; the 
fourth, transplanting, and so on through all the in- 
teresting and complex items of general management, 
of causes of failure, of diseases, insects, teols, etc., 
ete. The illustrations are so numerous and so cor- 
rect in design that they form a special feature of 
the work, which as a whole merits high praise, and 
will doubtless receive the welcome which it deserves 
at the hands of our horticulturists. A pomologicai 
glossary and a general index occupy the last 
pages and make it an easy matter to refer to any 
specific subject treated in the preceeding chapters. 


Peat.—We are pained to know that Professor 
Bolander, of our Academy of Sciences, has been 
maligning the Golden State, which has tolerated 
him for years without a word of complaint. At the 
meeting last Monday evening, the ungrateful wretch 
asserted that the geological, and climatic conditions 
ot the State are not favorable to the formation of 
peat. What! a State that produces silk, and rice, 
and ramie, and cotton, and the poppy, and coffee, and 
tea, and all other possible and impossible vegetables 
(vide the newspapers, passim) not capable of secret- 
ing peat? Weare disgusted. We have seen ledges 
of peat in Tuolumne county fifteen feet wide and of 
astonishing richness, needing only water-power to 
get itout by the ship-load. A gentleman well known 
in peat circles informs us that the soil of Merced is 
admirably adapted for its cultivation from seed. 
The Siskiyou Snorter says, editorially, that the 
rivers of that county are full of peat; as many as 
seventy barrels have been caught in one day by a 
single man. It supposes that a married man could 
take twice as many. California not adapted to peat! 
Stuff and monsense. Mr. Bolander has simply in- 
sulted every Pioneer concerned in laying the geo- 
logical and climatic foundations of this State.—San 
Francisco News Letter. 

A SimpLe Trap.—We find in the Rural New 
Yorker a description of a trap which seems to us 
simple and effective so far as woodchucks and the 
like are concerned. Takea barrel and experiment 
therewith till you ascertain its center of gravity 
with sufficient accuracy to nearly balance it ona 
stick of wood about seven inches through, or on two 
stakes driven near one another. ,Now, if the open 





end of the barrel is suffered te rest on the ground it 
is evident that an inclined plane reaching to the 
closed end is presented to the inquisitive wood- 
chuck. At the upper end of this slope is to be placed 
the seductive apple, or other bait, seeing which, the 
woodchuck, after due consideration enters and 
passes the center of gravity, whereupon the barrel 
tilts, and if it has been properly adjusted, settles, 
after two or three lurches, into an upright position 
on its own bottom. The beauty of the arrangement 
is that you can see whether your trap is sprung 
from a distance of half a mile, and, allowing for 
such deceptive agencies as high winds or evil dis- 
posed boys, you need not take many unnecessary 
steps in visiting your traps. The inventor of this 
trap declares that the oftener the same trap is used 
for skunks, the better are its taking qualities. 

THE REVENUE.—Without committing ourselves 
either to protection or free-trade, we may print the 
following figures as indicative of the way in which 
the wool-tariff came short of estimates prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1870, when the skin wool amendment went 
into effect, 

Imports of Sheep-skins with Wool on, into New York. 
1870. 1869. 

Buenos Ayres... . 25,861 bales. 6,128 bales. 

Cape Good Hope .. 1,350 “ «jl 


Europe 4,116 1,200 ‘* 
“Sundry 102“ 


From 


oe 


31,429 bales. 8,841 bales. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

LOW CRIB.—A gentleman traveling in the 

South attended worship in a colored church, 
the colored pastor of which was remarkable for his 
high-flown style in the use of words. On this occa- 
sion a white minister preached, ina plain and direct 
style adapted to his audience. In the season of ex- 
hortation and prayer which followed the sermon, 
an old negro thanked the Lord for the various 
blessings of the Sabbath and the sanctuary, and 
added, ‘‘ We thank thee that to-day we have been 
fed from a low crib.’ The Protestant Watchman 
wishes that all preachers would remember that 
“Christ’s flock are ‘little ones.’ Their necks are 
short. They can not reach high; and food placed 
in too lofty a crib is no better than none at all. 
They may then starve, thougli the food be provided, 
because they cannot get anything that will nourish 
them.” 

PERE HyACINTHE, in his lecture, in the Queen’s 
Concert Room in London, the proceeds of which 
were for the benefit of the distressed peasantry in 
France, said of Germany; “If sheshould now take up 
the réle which{France has dropped; if, with asimilar 
blindness and injustice, she should attempt simi- 
larly to rebuild in Europe the fabric of Caesarism 
which belonged to ancient Rome, she will also reach 
her Sedan. I deny the antique idea of race. The 
modern idea is nobler—that all races are of one 
family. The claim of science that mankind had a 
various origin is of no importance here. I do not 
fear that doctrine. If mankind have not sprung 
from the heart of a single Adam, they have cer- 
tainly sprung from the heart of One Father.’’ 

—Captain Folley rose to address his fellow- 
members of the parish Committee: 

“ Gentlemen,” said ,he, with the air of aman de- 
termined to do the handsome thing by the human 
race, “if I was #vuth ten million dollars I’d give 
seven millions to make the world better.” 

““Wouldn’t you be willing to throw in another 
tenth, Captain, for the sake of accomplishing your 
object ?” 

“No, sir!’? emphatically replied the Captain, 
buttoning up his pocket, a favorite gesture with 
him when anything like a contribution was hinted 
at; ‘No, sir! would you have a man beggar him- 
self, just for a set of strangers ?”’ 


—At a late meeting of the Presbytery, in one 
of the adjoining States, Brother W. said, early in his 
ministry, he and another brother were conducting 
a meeting in which there was much religious in- 
terest. An old man gave expression to his joy by 
shouting, and continued it until it began to inter- 
rupt the services. Brother H. said to Brother W., 
“Go, stop that old man’s noise.’’ He went to him 
and spoke a few words, and the shouting man at 
once became quiet. Brother H. asked Brother W., 
“What did you say to the old man that quieted 
him so promptly?’ Brother W. replied, “I asked 
him for a dollar for foreign missions.”’ 


—At the California Woman’s Suffrage Con- 
vention the other day—so a San Francisco paper 
says—those who were near the platform noticed an 
occasional cry from a baby in an ante-room, anc’an 
uneasy look on the President’s face whenever the 
baby was heard. It was not long before the mother 
got the better of the suffragist and the President 
said: ‘‘ Ladies, I must beg leave to retire a few 
minutes, and while I am absent Mrs. Roberts will 
act as your President.’’ She hastened from the 
rostrum into the ante-room and there was no more 
crying from that baby. But they had to get a new 
President for the Convention. 


—The evils arising from jesting upon Scripture 
are even greater than appear at first. It leads in 
general, to irreverence *for Scripture. No man 
would jest with the dying words of his father or 
mother ; yet the words of God are quite as solemn. 
When we have heard a comic or vulgar tale con- 
nected witha text of Scripture, such is the power 
of association that we never hear the text after- 
ward without thinking of the jest. The effect of 
this is obvious. He who is much engaged in this 
kind of false wit will come at length to have a large 
portion of Holy Scripture spotted over by his un- 
holy fancy. 

—The total area of the United States is 2,290,- 
000,000 acres. Of these, 455,000,000 acres had passed 
into the ownership of States, corporations, or indi- 
viduals before the establishment of the Land Office, 
leaving 1,835,000,000 acres at the disposal of the 
nation at large. Of these latter, 439,000,000 acres 
have been disposed of at various times up to Nov. 1, 





1869, the date of the last published official report, 
and 1,396,000,000 remained then to be disposed of, in- 
cludingin the latter the amounts granted to rail- 
roads, but not yet reeeived. 


—The Japanese carpenters are ingenious work- 
men, and their work is done with marvelous neat- 
ness. A curious feature of their houses is that they 
do not contain a nail, all their joists and timber 
being dovetailed together by many ingenious de- 
vices; and the whole work, even to the rafters, is 
as smooth as if it had been polished down with 
sand-paper. 


—There is a good chance for some nice young 
gentleman of delicate health, who wants some one 
to love him, some one to caress—and to work for 
him—at Antiech, Cal. Miss Agnes Lewis of that 
region issixteen years old, and has plowed 200 acres 
on her father’s ranche, near Antioch, driving six 
horses attached to a three-gang plow. 


—The London Cosmopolitan proposes the follow- 
ing nrarriage vow fer its lady readers, when occa- 
sion requires: ‘‘ I will continue to love my husband 
so long as he is lovable, honor him so long as he is 
honorable, and obey him so long as his commands 
are just and reasonable.”’ 


—A twelve years old Swedish girl, who, after a 
fortnight’s trial, left a house in Maine where she 
was employed as a domestic, said she liked the 
place and the people, but dared not live with folks 
who never prayed. The girl was wise, whoever 
sneers. 


. 

—Do not scold the people. Do not abuse the 
faithful souls who come to meeting on rainy days, 
because others are too lazy to attend. Preach the 
best to the smallest assemblies. Jesus preached to 
one woman at the well, and she got all Samaria out 
to hear him the next time. 


—There is a deal of courage sometimes in small 
boys. A ladin Bridgeport had three fingers of his 
right hand taken off a few days since by a drop- 
press ina brass shop. Looking upen his bleeding 
hand, the brave little fellow exclaimea, “ Ill bet 
mother will cry when she sees that.’’ 


—Lowell writes of Carlyle, that he is “ one of 
the natures rare in these latter centuries, capable 
of rising to a white heat, but once fairly kindled, he 
is like a three-decker on fire, and his shotted guns 
go off, as the glew reaches them, alike dangerous 
to friend and foe.” 


—“‘ Would you believe it, Sandy,” said a divine, 
“that [ never thought of the sermon before I went 
to the pulpit ?”’ 

‘*O, that is exactly what Mr. Mackintosh and I 
have been saying, while you were preaching.” 


—It is sad that ex-Secretary Seward has been 
unable, through paralysis, to lifta glass of water to 
his lips for the last two years. One or more senators 
in Congress appear to be similarly afflicted, only 
their inability does not arise from paralysis. 


600 VOLUMES IN ONE 
Agents Wanted 


FOR 


THE LIBRARY of PORTRY AND SONG, 


Being Choice Selecttons from the Best Poets, 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, AND AMERICAN, 
With an Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Under whose critical supervision the volume was compiled. 


The handsomest and cheapest subscription book extant, con- 
taining more to give it enduring fame and make it universally 
popular than any book ever published. It has something of the 
best for every one—for the old, the middle-aged, and the young. 
Excepting the Bible, this will be the book most loved and most fre- 
quently referred to in the family. 

Over 800 pages beautifully printed, choicely illustrated, hand 
somely bound. This @a Library of over 500 Volumes in one book, 
whose contents, of no ephemeral nature or interest, will never 
grow old or stale. It can be, and will be, read and re-read with 
pleasure as long a@@Pits leaves hold together. 

“A perfect surprise. Nothing has ever approached it in complete- 
ness. Scarcely anything atall a favorite, or at all worthy of paw 


bere, is neglected. It is a book for every household.”— 
Mail. 


“We know of no similar collection in the English language which, in 
coplousness and felicity of selection and arra ment, can at all 
compare with it. The volume is a model of typographical clear- 
ness.’’—N. Y. Times. 

Sold only through Agents, by subscription. Teachers, Clergy- 
men, active Men, intelligent Women can secure good pay with 
light work by taking an agency. Terms liberal. Selling very 
rapidly. Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms to 


J: B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Rew, N. Y. 
—_—-»@——— 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copiés, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight coptes, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered! 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS, &c. 

——__~»—___—. 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


New England—GEO. MACLEAN, 3 School St., Boston, Mass. 
aor S - Eidetamand JUNKIN & Co., 167 South Clark 8t., Chicago, 
nois. 
South-West—C. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Middle States—A. H. HUBBARD, 409 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Pacific States—FRANCIS DEWING & Co., 542 California St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


—_—_@———. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT, a weekly publication of Sermons 
preached by H. W. RWECHER, suitable for preservation and 
binding. The only aut) -rizedissue. Terms: Single numbers, ten 
cents. Yearly subscription price, $3.00, giving two volumes of 
about 450 pages each. Half-yearly subscription price, $1.75. Sub- 
scriptions may begin with any number. CLUB RATES—Five cop- 
ies for $12.00. The Publishers will send “ Plymouth Pulpit” and 
“The Christian Union” to one address, for one year for $5.00. 

All Business Communications should be addressed to 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
39 Park Rew, New York, 





Publishers Department. 


——<— 





The Washington Picture. 

Although there has of lat#been no printed exhor- 
tation to patience, in our columns, on the subject of 
the Washington Engraving, it was not because we 
have stopped printing or sending the picture at our 
best speed to our new subscribers. We are still 
thousands behind hand, but a work of art cannot be 
turned off with the rapidity of a newspaper or a 
hand bill; it must be very carefully printed. We 
are sending all the time in the order of names upon 
the list. When we have finished the list we will an- 
nounce that fact, so that any who may have been 
omitted may inform us. Meantime we must beg— 
Patience! 


--- > --—-— 
5,000 of the Best Sewing Machines 
TO BE 
CIVEN AWAY! 

One of the very best Sewing-Machines in every 
particular. 

The GRovER & BAKER embodies all the essentials 
of a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, 
which can be said of a very few others, including 
extreme simplicity, usefulness, and great durability. 
The Grover & Baker also makes the most useful and 
only reliable stitch for family use, and for all manu- 
facturing purposes—a stitch which neither breaks 
or draws in thin material, like the lock-stitch, nor 
rips on all kinds of material like the single-thread 
stitch. 

A GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE, 
with Hemmer and Tucker all complete, price $55.00, 
is GIVEN for 
Only 20 Yearly Subscribers to the Christian Union, 
At the regular price of $3 each, which, making $60, 
is only $5 more than the price of the Machine. 
This will give to all the opportunity to get a good 
reliable Sewing-Machine for themselves or to secure 
it for some one who may be in need of it. We have 
sent away a large number of these machines, in some 
instances for presentation to ministers’ wives, and 
in other cases to be given to poor and worthy 

women, who esteem it a God-send. 

These machines will be boxed and delivered to any 
Express Office in the city free of charge. 

To every NEW _ Subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
UNION, obtained by canvassers working for this 
Premium, will be presented a copy of MARSHALL’S 
‘HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHING- 
TON,” a work of world-wide fame, universally ac- 
knowledged to be the most magnificent engraving 
ever executed in America. A Supplement con- 
taining the back issues of Mrs. Stowe’s story will also 
be given FREE. 


———_>—_—. 
The Youth’s Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued im this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’s “* Wash 
ington’’) ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with $3.00) to the Curistran Union and 
MARSHALL’s “ Washington.” Both offers to those 
not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
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Herald of Health. 

Monthly, 64 pages. $2ayear. 20 cents a number. 
3 months on trial, 25 cents. Half price to elergy- 
men, teaehers, and invalids. We shall give each 
subscriber who sends $2 immediately a splendid 
book of 300 pages and nearly 100 engravings, enti- 
tled ‘‘Physical Perfection; or, the Art of Human 
Beauty.”’ Woop & HoLBRooK, 

5 Laight St. New York. 
—_— -—~<>-— — — 
Plymouth Organ Concerts. 

The 68th Concert takes place on Saturday, March 
18, 1871. Mr. George F. Bristow, Organist; Mrs. E. 
C. Evstaphieve, Soprano, and Mr. G. G. Rockwood, 
Tenor. See advertisement. 


——_~<_—_ 
Interesting to Ladies. 

“T have had a Grover & Baker Machine in 
use for ten years, and it has not cost anything for 
repairs. For the last five years it has been con- 
stantly employed in dressmaking. I can recem- 
mend it above all others. 

Mrs. MARY E. BEATTY, 
57 Baltimore Avenue, Philadelphia. 


——_~_>___. 
Dyspeptic Tea, 
$3.00:per pound—j pound, by mail, for 85 cents. 
Agents wanted. GERMAN MEDICINE Co. 


Cheshire, O. 
——>—— 


BANKRuPT.—From Auction, Thirty Ladies’ Solid 
Gold Hunting-Case Watches, full jeweled, lever 
movements, good time-pieces, $23 a piece, usual 
price $40. Sent C. O. D.; privilege to examine. F. 
J. Nash, 697 Broadway, N. Y. “‘ We have been shown 
the above goods, and believe them fully equal to the 
recommendations of the advertisement.’’—Christian 
Advocate. ‘“‘Allthat Mr. Nash says may be relied 
upon.”’—Christian at Work. 


—~>___ 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
For the best selling article ever offered! 
Clothes ,Wringer, with Moulton’s Indestructible 
Rolls!! Extraordinary liberal inducements offered 
to active live men. Exclusive right of territory 
given. For full terms, &c., address Colby Bros. & 
Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 
-—-.- CS - 
For all househald purposes, except clothes washing, 
SAPOLIO 
is cheaper and better than soap. 
a 


Colby’s 


We call the attention of all lovers of flowers and of 
good tomatos, to the advertisement in this paper) of 





Geo, E, Waring, Jr., of Ogden Farm, 





March 15, 1871. 
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“The Manat outeae both of England and of 
the United States, have since our last, begun to re- 
uct in consequeéhce of the ratification of peace. The 
Bank of England has advanced its rate of discount 
4 per cent. a measure calculated to protect its own 
interests in case of large withdrawals of money 
from the London market. In Liverpool and New 
York there was a marked tendency to a decline in 
the cotton market, caused, it is ramored, by the 
straits te which over-loaded speculators are re- 
duced. Prices, however, recovered somewhat to- 
ward the close. 

Gold, which was quiet and firm until midway of 


the week, became active toward the close, and fluc-, 
tuated between {ll to 111%, and carrying rates, 
which were at first quoted at 1\ to 4 per cent., were 
to 4 per cent. on Saturday. 

The Government Last has been generally 
strong. The February Treasury statement reacted 
favorably both at home and abroad. The chief in- 
terest centered in currency sixes of 1881, which were 
in demand, as least likely to be affected by the re- 
funding of the 5-20’s 

The Money Market was easy, with intermit- 

tent periods of activity at 3 to5 per cent. on call. 

The Stock Market was variable, and the fluc- 
tuations in some cases wide and frequent. 

General Produce improved in activity dur ng 
the week, and the prospects are considered fair for 
an active Spring trade. 

The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last: 
American Gold Coin 
U.8. C vurrency 6's. 


110% 11144 1114 11196 

113% 113%, 114%, 1likg, 18% 
S. 6’s Cou. ’81.. 115,115 %, 116%, 11 5% 
U.S. 5-20’s, Cou. ’¢ sm f 1125611296 ,11234 11256 
. 5-20’s. Cou, — lies 11256 .1123¢ 

. 5-20's. Cou. = 11214, 111% 471123611214 

- 5-20’s. Cou. "6 inti, tid, ii 1113¢,11id<¢ 


114,11 

. 109%, Ms tidaed 

109% 109%, 100% 10936 ,1 4 
. Y. Cent. and Hudson consol 

Y. ¥Y. Cent.and Hudson scrip 

Reading 

Nor meter. sédee 

Nor ya pref. 

Mil. & St. Paul 

Mil. & St. 


Pittsburgh ... 
New Jeyse 
Pacfic Mz 


ti 
Harlem ni “128 ‘ieee 128 





"New Laan of the United States. 
Important Circular. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, / 

WASHINGTON, February 28, 1871. ) 

Public notice is hereby given, that 
beoks will be opened on the sixth day 
of March next, in this country and 
Europe, for subscriptions to the Na- 
tional Loan, under the Act approved 
July 14, 1870, entitled ‘“* An Act to author- 
ize the Refunding of the National Debt,” 
and the Act in amendment thereof, ap- 
proved January 20, 1871. 

The loan comprises three classes of 
Bonds, namely : 

First. Bonds to the amount of five 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin, at the pleasure of the United 
States, after ten years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable 
quarterly in coin, at the rate of five per 
cent, per annum. 

Second. Bonds to the amount of three 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin, at the pleasure of the United States, 
after fifteen years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quar- 
terly in coin, at the rate of four and a 
half per cent. per annum. 

Third. Bords to the amount of seven 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin, at the pleasure of the United States, 
after thirty years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable 
quarterly in coin, at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum. 

Subscriptions to the loan will have pref- 
erence in the following order, namely : 

First. Subscriptions that may be first 
made for five per cent. bonds to the 
amount of two hundred millions of dol- 
lars; of which there will be reserved for 
twenty days, one-half for subscribers in 
this country and one-half for subscribers 
in foreign countries. 

Second. Subscriptions for equal amounts 
of each class of bonds. 

Third. Subscriptions for equal amounts 
of bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
four and a half per cent. and of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent. 

Fourth, Subseriptions for any five per 
cent. bonds that may not be subscribed 
for in the preceding classes. 

When a subscription is made, the sub- 
seriber will be required to deposit two 
per cent. of the amount thereof in coin 
or currency of the United States, or in 
bonds of the class to be exchanged, to be 
accounted for by the Government when 
the new bonds aredelivered ; andpayment 
may be made either in coin or in bonds 
of the United States known as FIVE- 
TWENTY BONDS, at their par value, 

The eoin received in payment will be 
applied to the redemption of five-twenty 
bonds, and the debt of the United States 
will not be increased by this loan. 

The bonds will be registered or issued 
with coupons, as may be desired by sub- 
seribers. Registered bonds will beissued 
of the denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000; and coupon 
bonds of each denomination except the 
last two. The interest will be payable in 
the United States, at the office of the 
Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or 
Designated Depositary of the Govern- 
ment, quarterly, on the first days of Feb- 
ruary, May, August and November in 
each year. 

The bonds of the several classes afore- 
said, and the interest thereon, are ex- 
empt from the payment of all taxes or 
dues of the United States, as well as from 





taxation in any form by or under State, 
municipal, or local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued 
will be first redeemed, by classes and 
numbers, as may be designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The bonds will be issued at the United 
States Treasury, but the agents for the 
negotiations of the loan in Europe are au- 
thorized to make arrangements with sub- 
scribers for the transmission of the bonds 
to the agents through whom subscrip- 
tions may be received. 

Subscribers in the United States will 
receive the new bonds of the agents with 
whom the subscriptions are made. 

In the United States the National 
Banks are authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions, and subscriptions may also be made 
at the office of the Treasurer of the United 
States, or of any Assistant Treasurer, or 
the Designated Depositories at Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Chicago, T).; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Louisville, Ky.; Mobile, Ala., and Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Scrip Certificates for the New Loan are 
now ready. These can be exchanged for 
the New Bonds on and after May 1, from 
which date they will carry interest. 
When U. S. 5-20s in place of gold are paid 
in, the interest on these will be ;paid up 
at once, in gold, to May 1. 


GEO. S. BOUTWELL, 


Secretary of the ee. 





—————— 


5) Say Cooke, McCullongh & Co, 


No. 41 Lombard-St., 
LONDON. 


BILLS OF EXCHANCE 


ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
CABDE TRANSFERS. 


CIRCULAR LETTERS 


FOR TRAVELERS, available in all parts of the world, 
can be procured at either of our offices, or through 
our correspondents. 

At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 

AMERICAN TOURISTS, 

with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
NEW §JORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
WASHINGTON. 





Our 


_ ——___—_,——_—__— 


Montclair Railway 


(NEW JERSEY) 
Seven Per Cent 
COLD 


FIRST ‘MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 
INDORSED BY THE 
New York and Oswego 
;Midland Railroad Co. 


FOR SALE IN 


Denominations 


OF 


$ 1.000, $500 and $100 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


Seven-eighths of the right of way paid for. 


One-half the distance from Jersey City to Green- 
wood Lake graded, ready for the iron. 


The Iron bought, and 2% miles of the Road to be 
Running by Midsumnier. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall-St., 


The Montclair Railway Co., 
No. 25 Nassau-St. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
185 Bleecker Street. 


IN ba ad paid or compounded, free of all taxes, 
THREE TiIMES in each year, or every THIRTY DaYs, 
as + Seposttore prefer 

ALTY made of allowing interest from 
date of each deposit on sums of $50 and upward. 

BEPOSIT CERTIFICATES, as safe as Registered 
Bonds, and prompSiy. available anywhere in the 
United 8 States, issued, payaole on demand, with 
interest due. 

All accounts strictly private and confidential. 

All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest 


jue. 
Call or send fou siventar. 
G@ Open daily from 9 to5 PM .and MON- 
DAYS and $411 URDAYS —S 9A. M.to9 P. M. 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


N.B.—DEPOSITS made on or before March 20 will 
draw interest from March }8t. 


‘SAFE AND DESIRABLE. 
19 Per, Cent, Bonds at 9 and Interest. 


Payable in | this city. 
. ARTRU 








T, FITOH, li Pine 8t, 





iW 730 OLD LOAN 


OF THE 
Northern Pacific Fail- 


road Company. 


Secured by First Mortgage on Rail- 
road and Land Grant. 


SAFE! PROFITABLE! PERMANENT! 


We offer for sale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They are free 
from United States Tax, and are issued of the fol- 
lowing denominations: Coupons, $100, $560, and 
$1,000 Registered, $100, $500, #4 ,000, $5,0000, and $10,000. 

With the same entire confidence with which we 
commend Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, 
recommended these Northern Pacific Railroad 
Bogids to our friends and the general Public. 


GOLD PAYMENT. 

Both Principal and Interest are payable in Amer- 
iean Gold coin, at the office of Jay Cooke & Cs. 
New York City—the Prineipal at the end of 30 years 
and the interest (at the rate of seven and three- 
tenths per cent. per annum) half yearly, first of 
January and July. 

PERFECT SAPETY. 

The “Bonds we are now selling are secured by a 
first and only mortgage on all the property and 
rights of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
which will embrace on the completion of the work. 

1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with rolling 
stock, buildings, and all other equipments. 

2. Over Twenty-Two Thousand Acres of Land to 
every mile of finished rom. This land—agricul- 
tural, timbered, and mineral, amounting in all to 
more than Fifty Million Acres—consists of alter- 
nate sections, reaching twenty to forty miles on 
each side of the track, and extending in a broad, 
fertile belt from Wisconsin, throngh the richest 
portions of Minnesota, Dekota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, to Puget Sound. 

While the Government does not directly guaran- 
tee the Bonds of the road, it thus amply provides 
for their full and prompt payment by an unre- 
served grant of land, the most valuable ever con- 
ferred upon a great National improvemeut. 

THE MORTGAGE. 


The Trustees, under the Mortgage, are Messrs. 
Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, and J. Edgar Thomp- 
son, President of the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road Company. They willdirectly and permanent- 
ly represent the interests of the First Mortgage 
bondholders, and are required to see that the pro- 
ceecs of land sales are used in purchasing and can- 
ceiring the bonds of the company,if they can be 
bought before maturity at not more than 10 per 
cent. premium; otherwise the Trustees are to ih- 
vest the proceeds of land sales in United States 
Bonds or Real Estate mortgages for the further 
security of Northern Pacifie bondholders. Also 
that they have at all times in their control, as 
security, at least 500 acres of average land to every 
$1,000 of outstanding first mortgage bonds, beside 
the railroad itself and all its equipments and fran. 


chises. 
PROFITABLENESS. 


Of course nothing can be safer than the bonds of 
the United States; but,as the Government is no 
longer a borrower, and as the Nation’s present 
work is not thatof preserving its existence, but 
that of DEVELOPING A GONTINENT, we remind 
those who desire to increase their income and ob- 
tain a more permanent investment, while still 
having a perfectly reliable security, that: 

United States 5-20’s at their average premium 
yield the present purchaser less than 5 per cent. 
gold interest. Should they be redeemed in five 
years, and specie payment be resumed, they would 
really pay onky 4% per cent.,or if in three years, 
only 3% per cent., as the present premium would 
meanwhile be sunk. 

Northern Pacific 7-30's selling at par in currency 
yield the investor 7 3-10 pox cent. gold interest, ab- 
solutely for thirty years, free from United States 
Tax. $1,100 currency invested now in United States 
5-20’s will yield per year, in gold, say $62. $1,100 
currency investcd now in Northern Pacific 7-30’s 
will yield per year i: gold, $80.30. Here is a difier- 
ence in annual income of nearly one-third, besides 
#aifference of 7 to 10 per cent. in principal, when 
both classes of bonds are redeemed. 


THE ROAD NOW BUILDING, 


Work was begun in July last on the eastern por- 
tion of the line, and the money provided, by the 
sale to stockholders of some six millions of the 
Company’s bonds, to buifd and equip the road from 
Lake Superior across Minnesota tothe Red River 
of the North—233 miles. Whe grading on this divis- 
ion is now well advanced, the iron is being rapidly 
laid, several thousand men are at work on the line, 
and about the first of August next, this important 
section of the road will bein full operation. In the 
meantime, orders have been sent to the Pacific 
coast for the commencement of the work on the 
western endin early Spring; and thereafter, the 
work will be pushed, both eastward and westward, 
with as much speed as may be consistent with 
solidity and a wise economy. 


RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS. 


These bonds will be at all times receivable, at 
1.10,in payment for the company’s lands at their 
lowest cash price. 


BONDS EXCHANGEABLE. 

The registered bonds can be exchanged at any 
time for coupons,the coupons for registered; and 
both those for others, payable principal and inter- 
est, at any of the principal financial centers of 
avurcpe in the coin of the various European coun- 
tries. 

. * HOW TO GET THEM. 

Your nearest Bank or Banker will supply these 
bonds in any desired amount and of any needed de- 
nominations. Persons wishing to exchange stocks 
or other bonds for these Can do so with any of our 
agents, who will allow the highest current price for 
all marketable securities. 

Those living in localities remote from banks may 
send money or other bonds, directiy to us by ex- 
press; and we will send back Northern Pacific 
Bonds, at our own risk, and without cost to the 
investor. For further information, pamphlets, 
maps, etc,, call on or address the undersigned, or 
any of the banks or bankers employed to sell this 


joan. 
FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


FISCAL AGENTS NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 1li4 SOUTH THIRD-ST., 
Philadelphia ; corner of NASSAU and WALL- 
8TS., New York ; 452 FIFTEENTH-ST., Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; i, by National Banks, and by Bro- 
kers generally throughout the country. 


DREXEL, WINTHROP & 00., 


No. 18 WALL STREET, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS OENTRAL 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


First Mortgage Land Grant 
SINKING FUND 


7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


Secured bya First Mostenge 3 n 6,400 acres per 
mile, and upon the whole an ire @ line of road, its 
franchises and property of any description. 


RECEIPTS IN GOuD COIN. 
OPERATING 141 MILEs. OPERATING 166 MILES. 
869. 1870. 
$1,047,827 65. $1,538,420 24 


The receipts for January, 1871, were $213,000 

The net-earnings for the year 1870 were more in 
sufficient to pay the interest upon $15,000,000, or over 
Size times the present issue of Bonds 

The affairs of this Company have —* examined 

by many capitalists, who have invested largely in 

e Bonds, and we are confident that a careful scru- 
tiny will prove them to be the best and safest se- 
curity now offered in this market. 


For Sale at 90 and Accrued Interest 


DREXEL, Werner & Co., 
No, 18 WALL Scanee. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


A new religious weekly, for home and car reading. 

The only illustrated religious weekly in the country. 

The cheapest illustrated weekly, only 5 cents per copy. 

Absolutely Undenominational Home and Sabbath 
Jouraal. 

The first number contains an elegant full-page 
picture, symbolizing the spirit of the 19th century. 
CONTENTS FIRST NUMBER. 

Tlustrations.—Nineteenth Century—Five Potnts 
Tenement House Prayer Meeting—The Mission 
Chapel—The Kingdom of God is within you—Por- 
trait of Dr. Skinner—Waiting fer Papa. 

Artioles by Drs. Tyng, Adams, Robinson, Weston, 
and others.*A story by the author of “ Jessica’s 
First Prayer.” 

For sale by all Newsdealers. 
Single copy, 5 cents. 

Published by the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
New Li 
per minute can be 


SHORT HAND. 150 words j eeks. Send stamp 


for circular. Prof.J. WADE, Box i, Hudson City,N 


We propose supplying the readers of the 


WEEKLY and 
SEMI-WEEKLY 


EVENINC POST 


with the periodical reading they need from this 
city at a much reduced eost, and have made the 

ry arra ts with the publishers of sev- 
eral Religious and Agricultural papers, and also 
Monthly Magazines, enabling us to offer the follow- 
ing terms: 


On the receipt at one time of 


- $9 


we shall send the WEEKLY, or for 


B11 


the SEMI-WEEKLY and one of the following Re- 
ligious Papers: 


SELECT| THE INDEPENDENT, 
ONE. |THE METHODIST. 


NEW 














Price $2.00 per annum, 





ightntng Methed. 








Also, one of the following Agricultural Papers: 
SELECT| THE AGRICULTURIST, 

ONE. |H EARTH AND HOME. 

Also, one of the following Monthly Magazines : 
SELECT| THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 

ONE. |THE GALAXY. 

Also, the following Children’s Magazine: 

OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


In all 
Five First-Class Periodicals. 


To those who prefer it we will supply our WEEKLY 
at last year’s Club Rates, as follows : 


Single Copy, one yeas 

Five Copies 

Ten oe 

Twenty“ 

Fifty “ 

Twenty Copies sal one address.... 
Fifty = 


Or SEMI-WEEKLY— 


Single Copy one year............. 
Two Copies 
Five Copies or over, for each copy.... 


. 
eeee sears 


Or we will send the 


WEEKLY EVENING POST 


and the following periodicals at the prices named : 


THE GALAXY 

Or THE ATLANTIC.,.,..... 
Or HEARTH AND HOME, 
@r INDEPENDENT......... 
Or THE METHODIST.... 

Or OUR YOUNG FOLKS.... 
Or THE AGRICULTURIST.... 


The price at which 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY 


will be sent with either of the above can be ascer- 
tamed by adding 


One Dollar and Fifty Cents 


to either of the above proposals. 


Specimen Numbers of the Evening Post 
Sent Free. 


Address : 


WH. U. BRYANT & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





RARE AND VALUABLE 


LONDON BOOKS, 


Both Ancient and Modern, 


Just Imported from Europe, 


Cem prising the First Importations 


Under the recent Amendment to the Tariff ex- 
empting from Duty all Foreign Books Pub- 
lishedprevious to the year 1850. 

In eonsequence of the partial abatement of dut 
we now have the pleasure of first offering for sais 
large quantities of the cheicest English Publica- 
tions, many of rare occurrence, ata reduction equal 

to 39 per cent. on our former prices. 

Attention is called teour stock of fine editions of 
Standard Works, their excellent condition, ete., in 
all languages andin every department of Hécrature 
suitable for 

Public Institutions and Gentlemen's 

Private Libraries, 
all any vine | selected in the best ‘foreign markets 
by our Special Agent in London. 
The Oldest and Cheapest 
ouse. 
Established 1840. 


Importations by Weekly Steamers. 


CATALOGUE NO. 60 now ready, and sent gratis, 
on application. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
London, and 138 Fulton | St., N. Y. 


Importing 


THE ADVANCE. 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 
A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 


A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 
A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 


A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 
A BEAUTIFUL CHROM®, 


OF 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


This Chromo is eleven by fourteen inches, beau- 
fully ousoutes. and pronounced the best picture of 
him ever ma 

This Chrome is published by the Advance, and is 
given for 

Three New Subscriptions. 

One —_ ss on for Three Years. 

One New Subscription and Three Dollars cash 
Additional, or 

One New. Subscription for Two Years and Two 
Dollars h Additional. 

Subscription price, $2.50 per year. Price of 
Chromo, RG (can be framed in neat gilt for $2 and 
upwards). 

he ae ocenpies the very front rank of re- 
ligious papers 


ADVANCE COMPANY, 
25 Lombard Black, C hicago. 





25th Edition. This work is now too well known 
to need full description; it contains 120 pages, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, with over two hun- 
dred Engravings of Flowers and V egetablesa. Also 

Two Splendid Colored Lithographs, 
which have been prepared at great expense. Over 
2,000 varieties of Flowers and Vegetables, embrac- 
ing novelties both foreign and American, fully 
described, to which is added a descriptive list of 
new and rare Gladiolus, Lilies, ete. This work has 
been published segnedioms of expense, and as Mr. 
Bartlett, the well-known Agriculturist of a, 
Hampshire, expresses, “is far ahead of an — 
the kind ever before issued from the Ay 
press.”” Our custom has been to aeeepe for this 
work to all but our customers, but we find that near- 
ly all receiving it become s0,and we have cencluded 
to Send it Free to Seema 
upon rere ets "Of two stamps. 
WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 


TR N. J-—(Batebliabes 1852), @ la assort- 
ment of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and 
other Bells constantly on pene and mate to order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung 
with Rotary pounsings, the best and most durabie 
ever u ARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 

Large illustrated Catalogue sent free upon appli- 


cation 
JONES & CO. Troy, N. Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factory, Chime, Tower-Clock 
Steamboat, Court-House, Farm and other Bells of 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the most approved 
ee. , and fully warranted. Catalogues sent tree 

MENEELY & KIMBERLY, Troy, N. \ 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The Old Meneely Foundery at West; 

Troy, N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 
Has made more Church, Academy, Factory and 
Chime Bells than ALL the other Foundries in the 
country. Made of pure copper and tin and fully 
warranted. Latest and best Rotary Mountings. 
Catalogues free. Address, either at Troy or West 
Troy, N. Y. 














E. A .& G. R. MENEELY. 


BELLS. 


For A! ae mag pone wy Factories, Fire 
&e., of ll Metal (Copper and 
Ft } Warraiied and fitted oth improve 
ings ot lowest cash prices.- Also AMALGAM 
BELLS, at 20 cts. per lb. Catalogues sent free. 
8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey 8t. 8t., N. Y¥. 





mount- 


HOMEOPATHIC * 





‘| Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


BOERICKE & "FAFEL, 


145 Grand Street, New York. 
234 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Constantly on hand a full assortment of Medicines 
and Books for Physicians | (“4 family use. Orders 
per mail promptly 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 

OCK WOOD &CO., PHOTOGRAPHER, 


$43 Broadway. FIRST * nee AMERICAN 
wean yt "67 69. and 70 


impo rds, $10 per doz.; Cartes de Niattes, $5 
per doz. Lite Sized Photographs, 'I Ten Dollars. 


FEREEVIS, Taner R Ns 














All about it, 





insdale, N.H, 
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W it and Nonsense. 





-During the hot season an inveutive genus 
rigzed up an arrangement for sitting in his well. 
Now he says he’ll “*dever cowdcil dobody to 
susped hibself dowd a well!’ Evidently he’s 
not ¢o well as he was. 

—Why are Cashmere shawls like deaf people? 

Jecause you can’t make them here. 

—Why do sailors always have fresh eggs at 
sea? Because the captain can lay-to (two) as 
often as he pleases. 

What is the difference between an auction 
and sea-sickness? One is the sale of effects, the 
other the effects of a sail. 

—*] am transported to see you,” as the con- 
vict said to the kangaroo. 

—The Galaxy pays Mark Twaia $2,400 a year, 
just for fun. 

—It is no sign because a man makes a stir in 
a community that he is a spoon. 

—A young woman’s conundrum: Who is our 
favorite Roman hero? Marius. 


CEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
per Send for Price-Lists. 
BUFFALO, N. Ys 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, | 
WASHINGTON, February 4, 1871. ) 

Public notice is hereby given, that 
books will be opened on the sixth day 
of March next in this country and in 
Europe, for subscriptions to the Na- 
tional Loan, under the Act approved 
July 14, 1870, entitled ‘‘ An Act to author- 
ize the Refunding of a National Debt,” 
and an Act in amendment thereof, ap- 
proved January 20, 1871. 

The places at which subscriptions may 
be made, and the names of the author- 
ized Agents of the Government will be 
announced hereafter. The proposed 
ioan comprises three classes of Bonds, 
namely : 

First. Bonds to the amount of five’ 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin, at the pleasure of the United 
States, after ten years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable 
quarterly in eoin, at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum. 

Second. Bonds to the amount of three 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin, at the pleasure of the United States, 
after fifteen years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quar- 
terly in coin, at the rate of four and a 
half per cent. per annum. 

Third. Bonds to the amount of seven 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin, at the pleasure of the United States, 
after thirty years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quar- 
terly in coin, at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum. 

Subscribers to the Loan will have pref- 
erence in the following order, namely : 

First. Subscribers for equal amounts of 
euch class of bonds. 

Second. Subscribers for equal amounts 
of bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
four and a half per cent. and of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent. 

Third. 
bonds. 

When a subscription is made, the sub- 
scriber will be required to deposit two 
per cent. of the amount thereof, to be 
accounted for by the Government when 
the bonds are delivered; and payment 
iaay be made either in coin or in bonds 
of the United States known as FIVE- 
“WENTY BONDS, at their par value. The 
coin received in payment will be ap- 
plied to the redemption of five-twenty 
bonds. 

The bonds will be registered or issued 
with coupons, as may be desired by sub- 
scribers. Registered bonds will be issued 
of the denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000; and coupon 
bonds of each denomination except the 
ifst two. The interest will be payable in 
the United States, at the office of the 
Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or 
Designated Depositary of the Govern- 
ment, 

The Bonds of the several elasses afore- 
said, and the interest thereon, are ex- 
cinpt from the payment of all taxes or 
cues of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, 
municipal, or local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued 
will be first redeemed, by classes and 
numbers, as may be designated by the 
secretary of the Treasury. 


CEO. S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Subseribers for five per cent. 


Banking and Financial. 
HARVEY Fisk. A. 8. Hatcu. 
OrricrE or Fisk & Hatcu, BANKERS, } 

No. 5 Nassau Street, > 

‘New York, March 11, 1871. \ 
(a¥°Tue CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 

ROAD, A New Trunk LINE FROM THE 

“SEABOARD TO THE WEST. 

There remain but 200 miles to be com- 
pleted, of which nearly half is graded, to 
unite the unfailing navigation of the At- 
lantic coast with that ot the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers at a favorable point. 
Roads projected, or now in progress, will 
connect it, by a short line, with the prin- 
cipal railroad centers of the West. 

The road already possesses a PROFIT- 
ABLE LOCAL BUSINESS, and its advantages 
AS A GREAT EAST AND WEST THROUGH 
LINE for the transportation of the heavy 
freights (which constitute the principal 
part of the Eastand West through traffic) 
are numerous and important. 

1. A SHort Route between the Atlantic 
coast and the great West. 

2. Low GRADES. 

3. CHEAP FUEL. 

4. A GENIAL CLIMATE, which admits of 
safe, economical, and rapid railroad oper- 
ation throughout the year. 

5, East AND WesT TERMINI, at favor- 
able points on tide-water and the Ohio 
River. 

6. A VERY LARGE THROUGH AND LOCAL 
TRAFFIC awaiting its progress. 

7. A COMPARATIVELY Lieut CAPITAL 
AND DEBT, and consequently a light tax 
upon traffic for payment of interest and 
dividends. All these conditions favor a 
cheap and economical working of the 
line, which will enable the Chesapeake 
and Ohio route to do a profitable East 
and West through business at rates which 
would not pay by the more difficult and 
costly lines, and to control an enormous 
South-Western through trade. 

We are now authorized to sell an addi- 
tional amount of First MORTGAGE 6 PER 
CENT GOLD Bonps of the Company, 
the original price of 90 and accrued in- 
terest from Nov. 1. 

The Bonds are secured by a mortgage 
upon the entire road (427 miles of main 
line), franchises and property of the 
Company, WHICH NOW, IN. COMPLETED 
ROAD AND WORK DONE, EXCEEDS THE 
ENTIRE AMOUNT OF THE MORTGAGE; and 
which, when completed, will be worth at 
least $30,000,000. 

A Sinking Fund of $100,000 per annum 


‘| is provided for their redemption. 


They are issued as Coupon or Registered 
Bonds, and in denominations of 

$100, $5600, and $1,000. 

The superior advantages, valuable 
property and franehises, and able and 
honorable management of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad Company, ren- 
der it one of the most substantial, re- 
liable, and trustworthy Corporations in 
the country, and commend its securities 
to the unhesitating confidence of capi- 
talists and investors, 

Pamphlets, maps, and full particulars 
furnished upon application. 

Fisk & Hatcu, Bankers. 








Nearly Ready. 


MONEY IN THE GARDEN 


A Vegetable Manual. 
Prepared with a view to economy and profit, 
By P. T. QUINN, 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST, 
(Autnor of “ Pear Culture for Profit’’). 


Illustrated with nearly 100 fine engravings of Vege- 
tables and Labor-Saving Implements. 


CONTENTS: 
CHAPTER I. 


Location and Selection of Soil, Draining, Paeparing 
the Ground, Manures, Capital. 
CHAPTER II. 

Hot-Beds and Cold-Frames. 
CHAPTER III. 
Artichoke and Asparagus. 
CHAPTER IV. 
Beans, Beats, Buccoli, and Borecale. 
CHAPTER V. 


Cabbage, Carrots, Celery, Cucumbers (and all of the 
Letter C). 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘Egg Plant, Endive, Garlic, and Kohl Rabi. 
CHAPTER VII. 
Leak and Lettuce. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Melon, Water-Melon, Martjuice, Mushroom, Mus- 
@ tard, Nasturtium. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Okra Onion. 
CHAPTER X. 


Parsley, Parsnep, Peas, Pepper, Potatoes, Pump- 
kins, and Jerusalem Artichoke. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Radishes and Rhubarb. 
CHAPTER XII. 
Salsify, Sea Kale, Sorrel, Spinach, and Squash. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Tomato, Turnip, and Sweet Herbs. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Vegetable Forcing-Houses. 
CHAPTER XV. 


A List of Seeds for the Kitchen Garden, do. Plants, 
Quantity of Seed to an Acre, Distance 
Table, &., &c. 


Price $1.00. Sent by mail, postage paid. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, 








New York, | 


What Became of $40.000. 


Hon. THOMAS B. BLAKE, Mayor of the City of 
Worcester, Mass., was fatally injured by a gas ex- 
plosion, Dec. 16, and died from his injuries on the 
18th. He had a genera! accident policy for $5.000 in 
the TRAVEBERS INSURANCE COMPANY, and the 
policy was paid January 2!. 

Mr. SILAS H. LEwis, JR., of St. Albans, Vt., was 
killed Jan. 18, by the accidental discharge of his 
gun. Mr. Lewis held a general accident policy of 
$5.000 in the TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
which was paid February 18. 

WALTER H, ForsvushH, Esq., of the law firm 
of Sprague, Forbush & Hyatt, of Buffalo, N. Y., was 
burned to death February 6, in the accident at New 
Hamburgh. He held two accident policies in the 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, amounting to 
$10.000, which were paid March Ist. 


Mr. WILLIAM C. CURRY, Cashier of the Second 
National Bunk of Erie, Penn., was also burned to 
death at New Hamburgh. He held an accident 
policy of $10.000, which will be paid when the usual 
proofs are filed in the Company’s office. 


The TRAVELERS has paid about SEVEN HUN- 


PDRED DOLLARS A DAY in benefits to its policy 


holders, for death or injury by aceident, for every 
an day since the weneditied began business. 


HOWARD INSURANCE 00. 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 66 WALL STREET. 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1871, . . $783,850 70 
Chartered in 1825. 


Participating Policies issued, entitling th 
ers to participate to the extent of Three-F 
of the Net Profits of the business. 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
THEO. KEELER, Secretary. 
Wo. R. SKIDMORE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


old- 
urths 


General Agent— Life Insurance, — THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, New 
York, wish to secure a thoroughly reliable, success- 
ful and energetic representative—A FIRST-CLASS 
MAN—as General Agent for the Counties of Albany 
and Schenectady, with head-quarters at Albany, 
N.Y. Address the Society at New York City, giv- 
ing full particulars as to past experience and suc. 
cess, with reference. 





EVERY MOTHER 


Should read and have for constant reference this 
much-needed manual for the family, 7 
by Dr. T.8. VERDI, of Washington, D. le is 
complete fomiy treatise on motherhood, Ae of 
Pregnancy, La or, the Nursing and Rearing o In- 
e Diseases of Children, the Care and Educa- 
tion of Youth Reflection on Marriage. Emphatically 
and t horoughly commended by eyes oe Physi- 
cians, and by the Medical, Religious, and Secular Press. 

Circulars sent on application ; ; or, Book sent free 
by mail on receipt of price, $2.25. 


J.B.FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row,New York 


bs and BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
AND 


CHOICE VECETABLES, 


CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 


The Seventeenth Annual Edition of their 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden, 7 


is now ready for distribution, and will be mailed to 
our customers of 1870 as rapidly as possible, and to 
all applicants upon receipt of 25 cts.; an edition 
béautifully bound tn cloth, 50 cts. 
his is without exception the largest and best 
Catalogue ever published in this or any other —- 
It contains 192 pages—56 of which are fin 
executed engravings, including four ease 
colored litho, eapeghe of favorite Flowers and V lene. 
tables, and 1 es of closely printed matter, giv- 
ing a descriptive list of upwards of 2,500 species and 
varfeties of 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 


including all the novelties of the past season, with 
directions for their culture : —— a list of upwards 
of One Hundred varieties of choice G adio- 
lus, with many other Summer - Flowering 
Bulbs, and much useful information upon the 
subject of gardening generally. Also, a Descriptive 
Price List of Smali Fruits, embracing all the 
leadi —— of Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries, Currants, Grapes, etc. 

BLIss’s G ENERS’ ALMANAC mailed to all ap- 
plicants as a two cent stamp. 

Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
(P. O. Bow 5712), NEW YORK. 


CANTRELL, 


(LATE OF BROADWAY,) 


BOOTS and SHOES 


NO. 241 4TH AV. 














AGENTS WANTED. 








LN} Br 
ANTE, ASEM AT august 
CHIN Has Mh 


under-feed. ak nal 
ba lock-stitch, ye ay on both sides), and S fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sewing Ma- 
chine in the market. Address JOHN ARK, 
& CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, il. 
or St. Louis, Mo. 


y eH CANVASSERS WANTED at oncein the 
of New York and Connecticut and the 
feed Onn New York and Brooktyn, to sell the superb 





romo of Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. Ad 
ALDWELL & CO., 124 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ASSES CRA MRER SING XCuiINE CO. ine 


on Mdss., or St. Louis. M 








Twenty-first Annual Report. 





UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


in the City of New York, January ist, 1871. 


JOHN F. 


DE WITT, President. 


—_—@—— 


Amount of net cash assets, January lst, 1870... 


_ RECEIPTS. 


Amount received for premiums.. eee accecececoce 
Amount of interest received from all sources....... 


Profit on investments... 


Losses by death 
fg policies. . 


Dividends to saeaneieun.. ese esasncecen 


Interest paid stockholders on $200,000 guaranteed eapita.. 


Commissions.. coves 
Advertising and physicians’ foes .. ene 


Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, agency expenses, printing, revenue 


stamps, postage, etc 


Cash in Bank and Trust Company..... 
United States Stocks, at market value............. 


New York City, County, and Brooklyn Stocks, at market value. ° 
Bonds and mortgages secured by real estate, valued at fvlly double the loans.. 


Loans on existing policies, with interest accrued 


Quarterly and semi-annual premiums due subsequent to January 1, 1871........+ 
Premiums on existing policies in hands Of agents and in course of transmission 


Interest accrued to January 1, 1871................ 
Temporary loans, secured by collaterals............ 
Balance due from hay-ssoes 


Cash assets, January 1, 1871... 
Applicable as follows: 

Guaranteed capital stock 

Amount of losses reported and unpaid... 


Office 48 Wall Street, t 


JANUARY ist, 1871. ‘ 
$5,351,424 86 


$675,411 09 
222,170 30 
5,026 37 902,607 76 


$4,254,082 62 





$205,868 34 
70,363 95 
1,309 89 
110,882 93 
14,000 00 
cove. 77,195 71 
neil 16,439 43 


77,099 67 





$ 74,718 57 
381,875 00 
657,686 67 

1,712,350 00 
684,626 67 
108,380 10 

29,558 69 
11,242 60 
23,094 22 
1,075 04 
1,720 49 


24,710 00 


Amount reserved as re-insurance for existing policies, insuring $18,456,382, par- © 
ticipating insurance at 4 per cent. Actuary’s net premium......... 


Present value of outstanding dividends for policy holders..... cove 
Reserved as cost of collecting premiums deferred and in course of collecting. . 


Divisible surplus 


14,833 39 $3,011,601 10 
$674,722 10 





From the undivided surples. of $674,722 10, r “dividend will be paid, available on the settlement of the 
next annual premium after March 4, 1871, to each participating policy proportioned to ite contribution to 


the surplus. 


{Aun SUYDAM, - 
THOMAS EMU 

BENJAMIN e WHEELWRIGHT, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 

DANIEL H. ARNOLD, . 
wittinnr tne R. V ERMIL LYE, 
WresAs TUCKER - 


CLINTON GILBERT 
WILLIAM D. BOLLES, - 
HANSON K. KORNING, 
EDWARD MINTURN, ° 
JAMES GALLATLIN, . 
JEREMIAH P. ROBINSON, 
CHARLES P. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM M. HALSTED, 
HENRR We Fo cs 
APOLLOS R. WETMORE, 
PREDEIICK K SHELDON, " 


JAMES M 

WILLIAM H. BRADFOR 
WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, ” 
EDGAR 8. VAN WINKL 
WILLIAM A. OGDEN HEGEM 


AN, ° 
GEORGE M. MIL eae, Gailler, Storitenderg & Peckham) - - - - 


JOHN E. DEWIT 
CHARLES 2. PEASE, Secretary. 
NICHOLAS DeGROOT, Cashier. 


BOARD OF apenas 


Late President Knickerbocker Fire Insurance Compa 


Late Merchant. 

- Late Merchant. 
Late Assistant United “< ~ Treasurer. 
- Merchant, Warren Street. 
Presideat Greenwich Bank. 
- Late Merchant. 

- Late President Mercantile Bank. 
Banker, Nassau ey 


President Mechanics’ — 
a Wall Street. 
nker, William Street 
“Treasurer Greenwich Savings Bank. 
storia, Lo 
Merchant, Sout 
- Merchant, Water Street. 
Late President Gallatin National Bank. 
Merchant, Front Street. 
President Bank of New Tor. 
- ” Merchant—Hal sted, Haines & 
~ Cashier Bank of the = able. 
Merchant, fa we 


Mae a Tarrytown, N. 7: 
- - President of — attan Bank. 


f - Counselor, 55 Pine Street. 
18 Wall Street. 
- - President. 48 Wall Street. 
WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary 
A. H. BUCK, Medical Examiner. 





SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, at 
lower ‘prices than any house in this line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
Produce Commission Merchants, 
62 PEARL S8T., NEW YORK. 


Butter on commission will be properly cared for. 


Orders for butter accompanied by remittance 
promptly attended to. 


THEA ne 


IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
WITH THE 
|, GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 





Warranted to suit all tastes. 
A, R. BARRETT, 


Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer 


For Long Island. 
OFFICE : 
lll FULTON ST., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








For Sale by Grocers 
generally. 


OOD SOAP, tike good wine, is improved by 
e. 


ag 

Among the ruins of Herculaheum and Pompei, 
soap was found in a good state of . possere ion 
after having been buried over 1,700 y 

A box of soap in a family is better ; then “ 
‘at interest.’ en from three to six months 
old, one pound will go farther than three pounds of 


pew geen 

kyo ux grocer for a box of CRAMPTON’S IM- 
phitl L LAUNDRY SOAP, and if he does not 
keep it, send your orders to Cra RAM N RROTHERS, 
84 Front Street, New York. 


EEF oF THE BEST QUALITY IN MARKET. 
—Families in ‘ country who only have occa- 

sional visits from t he butcher, — —_ ita 
convenience to have on hand a ca 
SEEF, put up in case of 3 lbs. ana. 1% Ibs. 
NEW YORK AND TEXAS BEEF COMPANY. Retatled 
by ar grocers generally. Wholesale at the Store of 
the Company, 16 CEDAR STREET. 


Songs for the Sanctuary. 




















ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


we 


rain r wr tas throws away his Hour Glassand starts 


e New Year with a Reliable Time Keeper. 


—~>——_ 
The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the 
Illustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson, sent free upon ap- 
li to | (Elgin) Watch Company, 127 
and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No.1 Maiden Lane 
New York. 


UVILDINGC PAPER 
OF THREE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 


For outside of Studding, under Clap- 
\e ——— m-Conductor of cold, heat, 

land dampnes. 

Sea, PLASTERING BOARD 

aw ou = perfect substitute for lath 


substan iter; makes a smooth, warm, and 
tial wall, at less than half the us- 


F  Peunte Thick Roofing, 
nt eres Cement, make a good water 
proof roof for less than $3,50 per 


ae 


uw 


Neti 








d f ciroulars sen sent free by 
‘0. or 
B. HALE, 22 and % Frankfortst N.Y, 





Connecticut—General Agent Wanted. 
—A leading New York Life Insurance Company, 
require the services of a first-class, experienced 
and successful Life Insurance man as General Agent 
for the State of Connecticut. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity to secure an excellent territory, in Which to 
represent one of the largest and best known Com- 
panies. Address, with references, “CONNECT! 
CUT,” Christian Union office, New York. 


Mi Ponuan >. — & CO., Boston, 
oice ous and da 
Books. Catalogues sent by mail’ Sunday-Seheol 











